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Topics of the Week. 

Arthur Henry Savage Landor, author of “In the 
Forbidden Land,” being an account of his experiences 
on the plateau of Tibet, is in this country, not only to 
lecture, but also to put the finishing touches to his new 
book, ‘‘ Mountain Climbing in the Himalayas.” It is 
not generally known that Jast Summer Mr. Landor re- 
visited the scenes of his captivity and torture; this 
time, however, from the east and with a guard of trusty 
followers, so that, although his party had several fights 
with the natives, no serious misfortune befell it. While 
in India Mr. Landor climbed several of the Himalayan 
slopes, his most notable feat being the ascent of Lumpa 
to a height of 25,490 feet, which is said to be 500 feet 
above the elevation reached by E. A. FitzGerald, as 
described in the latter’s “ The Highest Andes.” 





Archdeacon Cyrus Townsend Brady, author of “ For 
Love of Country " and “ For the Freedom of the Sea,” 
will write for the Appletons’ Great Commander Se- 
ries the volume on Paul Jones, which will be enti- 
titled ‘Commodore Paul Jones.” First as an Annapo- 
lis man and then as a student of the history of the 
Navy, the choice of Mr. Brady is a particularly happy 
one. Beyond his knowledge of technique in naval 
affairs, he has preserved since’ boyhood a deep admira- 
"ton for dee naval hero, which amounts now 
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almost to veneration. There is every reason to believe 
that the Archdeacon will make of ‘Commodore Paul 


Jones” a book that will be at once graphic and author- 
itative. 





A book which cannot fail to interest many, in view 
of the social and political evolution that is being 
wrought among womankind, will come from the press 
of the Macmillan Company next week. It is ‘“ How 
Women May Earn a Living,” by Mrs. Helen C. Cander. 
The volume surveys the field of woman's labor, from 
which the author has selected only the employments 
which have been successfully tried by large numbers. 
Isolated cases of success are not presented as models 
for all to follow blindly.. As a whole, the work is in- 
tended more particularly to reach the educated class of 
women, as it is assumed that their need is greater 
than that of the girls who go without thought from 
the public school to the factory. Besides the artistic 
and scientific professions, the topics selected for treat- 
ment include those which may appeal to women with 
business talent, to women with small country places, 
and to those with purely domestic inclinations. 





In the same volume with Dr. & Weir Mitchell's 
“The Autobiography of a Quack,’” which The Century 
Company will shortly produce, will be included “ The 
Case of George Dedlow,” which was first published 
anonymously in The Atlantic Monthly many years ago. 
The story was originally written as the result of a hu- 
mcrous discussion as to how the loss of physical mem- 
bers of the human body affected the mind. This was 
shortly after the civil war, and Dr, Mitchell, in making 
his reply, wrote out the supposititious case cf one 
George Dedlow, who had suffered the amputation of 
both arms and both legs. Dr. Mitchell lent the manu- 
script to his friend the Rev. Dr. Furness, who, in turn, 
sent it to Edward Everett Hale. Dr. Hale, appreciating 
the literary quality of the paper, put it into The 
Atlantic Monthly, with which he was connected, The 
sketch was written in such a realistic fashion that soon 
after its appearance subscriptions were started all over 
the East and Middle West for the supposedly dismem- 
bered George Dealow. This was undoubtedly Dr. 
Mitchell's firet and unsolicited contribution to the pe- 
riodical press, 


From the fact that palmistry has not only a certain 
growing vogue in society, but because it is at the prés- 
ent moment receiving unusual attention from scien- 
tists, G. P. Putnam’s Sons have arranged with W. G. 
Benham for a work to be entitled “ The Laws of Scien- 
tific Hand Reading.” Mr. Benham has given many 
years to the study of his subject along the most undis- 
puted scientific channels. His work will be elaborately 
illustrated with photographic reproductions of the 
hands of persons of various classes, including crimi- 
nals and others. There will, too, be photographs of 
the hands of men and women who have achieved re- 
nown in the history, of the world. There will, more- 
over, be demonstrated a new theory concerning the 
origin of formation of the lines of the hands. Kt is the 
intention of the publishers to make the book the most 
elaborate and authoritative work on the subject ever 
published, 





Prof. W. P. Trent of the University of the South, 
author of the “ Life of William Gilmore Simms” in 
the American Men of Letters Series, of a recent volume 
of critical essays, and of other works in his chosen 
field, has written the volume “ American Literature ” 
in the Appletons’ Literatures of the World Series. Of 
course, American Colonial literature, sdve for a very 
few interesting specimens of biography and medita- 
tion, consists principally of religious and semi-political 
tracts. Not only in this ante-Revolution field, but 
particularly in the period following down to the pres- 
ent day, is Prof. Trent considered one of the’ au- 
thorities in this country. It is expected that his forth- 
coming volume will throw new light upon what have 
heretofore been considered the formative influences of 
the Graham, Cambridge, and the Boston groups in a 
way that will tend to destroy many dear and popular 
fallacies. 





What is said to be the frst lates of short stories 
written in the English language by a Japanese will 
shorily be published by the Doubleday & McClure Com- 
pany under the title of “ Jroka,” being tales and folk- 
lore stories of old and new Japan. The author is 
Adachi Kinnosuké, who dwells in a little house made 
from a hollow tree near Glendale, Cal., where the au- 
thor keeps a Japanese curio shop for the benefit of 
visitors. Mr. Kinnosuké’s style, while grammatically 
correct, is not exactly idiomatic English, his expres- 
sion retaining all the freshness anid color of the art of 
his native lana, _ 
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Reviewed for THe New York Times SaTuRDAY RevIEW by 
Russell Sturgis. 

Referring, to a recent review in these columns 
(Saturpay Review or Booxs ann, Arr for Dec, 23, 
1809,) devoted to the two biographies of John Everett 
Millais, which have recently appeared, it may be men- 
tioned that it appeared from those books that a ten- 
dency existed to deny to Rossetti the name of Pre- 
Raphaelite in its true and its full meaning. This denial, 
too, is set up by the representatives of the stanchest and 
most faithful side of the whole realistic and sentimental 
movement which we call Pre-Raphaelitism. It is urged 
that Rossetti was, indeed, the most imaginative of the 
men who made up the original movement in 184; 
that he was the one who gave it the greatest glory at 
ounce of poetry and of graphic art, and that he long re- 
mained the most powerful imaginative designer of his 
time—but that he was in no true sensera Pre-Raphael- 
ite, and this because he absolutely declined to be bound 
by the rules of the society to which he nominally be- 
longed. Pre-Raphaelitism was based upon minute and 
careful study of the visible object. Every human 
figure was to be drawn and painted from a living hu- 
man figure, so clothed, so posed, so sufrounded, in such 
light, with such local color. Every scene, whether in- 
docrs or out, was to be painted from a set of actual 
surroundings exactly corresponding with that which 
the artist wished to put upon his canvas. Everything, 
in short, was to be a portrait executed with the mi- 
nutest fidelity to the visible facts. But, notoriously, 
Rossetti was bound by no rules such as these; he never 
pretended to draw with minute accuracy from the 
quiescent model. Moreover, he was never a very skill- 
ful painter, and he was a skillful draughtsman only in 
the somewhat transcendental sense used by painters 
in speaking of their own and their oruther artists’ 
work; that is to say, he could not draw the nude with 
acacemic thoroughness, and, therefore, was not a 
draughtsman in the sense in which a great Italian of 
the sixteenth century was a draughtsman. But he 
coulc be counted on to put the right thing in the right 
place, to give it the right size and shape, to put his 
patch of color or his gradation of light where it was 
wanted, to express by his modeling the idea which he 
wished to convey. In that sense he was a draughts- 
man, but even in thig there were shortcomings, for 
when a man is overwhelmed with mannerism from 
his early days until the end, and cannot draw a wo- 
man's head which is not of a certain special and pe- 
culiar type, nor a human body without twisting and 
ccontorting it into strange attitudes expressive of one 
human condition only, then he is, according to this 
refined meaning of draughtsmanship, an experimenter 
rather than a master. But, again, an exception must 
be made—again a half truth must be _ half-contra- 
cicted: Rossetti’s choice of the long-jawed, pouting- 
lipped woman and his use of the reedy, swaying, over- 
pliant type of body were rather of choice than of help- 
lessness. There exist pictures of his, life-size paint- 
ings of the semi-nude, in which the shoulders, the 
supple hollows at the setting on of the neck, the model- 
ing of the column itself of the long neck, and the set- 
ting of the head thereupon are as perfect as anything 
in modern painting. Also there exist many draw- 
ings in chalk, both black and white, and some im both, 
and among these one at least, a full-length female nude 
reproduced in the volume under consideration; and no 
one examining this would dream of saying that Ros- 
sett was not a draughtsman in the ordinary sense in 
which that word is used by students. The truth is 
probably that he was by nature wonderfully gifted with 
the power of seeing truth of form as expressed by 
means of light and shade and color values »n a fiat 
surface, but he lacked even that small amount of early 
dizcipline—that devotion of years to study and con- 
stant drawing from the nude—which alone could make, 
either in Venice or in London, a consummate draughts- 
nan. And so of color. Rossetti would have been a 
very great colorist had there been any contemporary 
color work of great subtlety to guide him at first and 
ts encourage and stimulate him afterward. He was 
eyor too artistically minded a man, and saw color with 
eyes too keen and a judgment too sound, to be much 
impressed by the somewhat tco forcible and even vio- 
lent coloring of his day in England and the compara- 
tive negation of color as a principal subject of the 
painter’s art in all the Continental schools. He was 
not at all a traveler; he hardly knew by personal ob- 
servation the paintings of former times; his art was 
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- based upon his own roctizign and his own 
' theories of what art ought to be, and he 
Was all his life long a Jover and a student 
of color rather than a colorist of the 
highest rank. In comparison with others 
of his time he was a colorist, indeed; in 
comparison with the immortals he was a 
student who, without going to the best 
school, worked his own path to great, if 
not the greatest, success. 

The English standard of criticism is 
not, however, that of students of painting 
elsewhere, and the English artists of any 
epoch are often compared with one an- 
other {ccording to the stories they have 
to tell and the moralities which they have 
to preach, together with the success they 
show in such story telling or exhortation. 
It cannot be too much insisted on that 
the standard set up by the practice of 
the English painter and the talk of the 
English press is almost exclusively a lit- 
erary standard; or, at least, a purely in- 
tellectual standard, without much refer- 
ence to artistic insight or power of ar- 
tistic expression. Watts is the solemn 
and profound thinker who deals with 
eternal verities and with those beliefs 
which underlie al] differing and contro- 
versial crecds. Millais is the teller of 
stories cf valor and of sentiment. Hol- 
man Hunt is the lover of Christian sym- 
bolism, who delights in reading into the 
Gospel narrative the thoughts which he 
has accumulated in the course of his 
realistic study of the external 
world. Rosgetti is the ideal teller of old 
tales, the retiter of legends, the inter- 
preter of dreams, the seer of those vis- 
ions which have been belief and are now 
half-credited fragments of old doctrine. 
He was also the true poetical interpreter 
of those poetical truths; in verse and in 
graphic art a bard and a prophet. With 
Rossetti was not 


minute 


such aims as these, 
Obliged to be faithful as a draughtsman 
. of the human anatomy, nor a student in 
the Pre-Raphaelite sense, of the facts— 
of drapery, of flowers, of foreground and 
distance, of light and local color; but he 
was obliged to study the expression of 
the human face and to stand ready to 
discriminate between the deadly witch 
Lilith. and the “ Blessed Damozel"’ hkan- 
ing over the bar of Heaven; and this by 
the expression alone upon faces which 


drawn from the model and 
had the same peculiar 
If, therefore, the student were to collect 


large photographs of Rossetti's 


were same 


sensuous beauty. 


pictures, 
he would find the most marked satisfac- 
tion in those in which the heads are in 
full light and have “come” well in the 
photographic are 


print. Photographs 


named because Rossetti’s paintings are 
out of reach of the student, 
travel for months to get a 
sight of even a small percentage of them 
and that by the 

The roble book which is named above 
and which Mr. Marillier has devoted to 
Rossetti is full of photographic 
tions the 


practically 
who must 


favor of their owners. 


illustra- 
some of 
them in photogravure and others in half 
tone; 


from artist's work, 
and has in the form of an appendix 


a .ist of paintings, drawings, and studies 


which has been enlarged, as it is stated, 
published Mr. 
the artist's 
There 
one to the chronological list 
and the other to the 
the latter being somewhat 


from those 
Sharpe, Mr. Anderson, 
brother, William M. 
two indices; 
itself, 
eral; 


previously by 
and 
tossetti. are 
book in gen- 
inade- 
quate and leaving the great quarto vol- 
ume as a book of 
of Ros- 


read Page 


somewhat hard to use 
the 


should be 


reference Concerning list 


setti’'s works, there 
209 of the book, 


of the 


with its frank statement 
great difficulty which the author 
the 


and the where- 


found in 
the character, 
abouts of 


has establishing number, 
the titles, 
the paintings and studies. In 


the same connection there is given an in- 


teresting passage or two about Rossetti’s 


personal character; and although there 
has been a somewhat frank expression of 
regret at those shortcomings in the man 
which could not be well left unnamed, it 
seems to be held that the biographer of 
so great a genius does right “to dwell 
upon his 
es * *# 


more amiable side (or sides) 


because” his foibles ‘“‘are so 


much less interesting than his virtues.” 
One that the 
book taken altogether is unduly lauda- 


or that there is too strong a disposi- 


would hardly have said 
tory, 
tion to glorify what is good or to shun 
mention of what is not so good in Ros- 
setti, but it is difficult to subscribe to the 
doctrine that a biographer’s business is 
to represent things as being on the whole 


better than they really were. Mr. Maril- 


mies 2 states ‘that. the folbles of 


such a man concern us much less than 
his virtves; but-this is a doctrine which 
it would be hard to accept. What one 
wants to know-.about Carlyle are the 
facts, and not the most amiable and 
kindly version that can be made up of 
the facts. If the budding statesman 
could know exactly what Mr. Gladstone's 
habits of life were—how he worked, how 
he rested, and what mixture it was that 
he used to soften his throat during a four 
hours’ speech. he would be helped, indeed; 
but it would be of little use to him, to 
read the friendly biography prepared by 
an admiring friend. So with Rossetti, 
or any great painter; if we could really 
know how he lived and behaved we 
should gct more additional insight into 
the nature of artistic genius, and that is 
what the public is bound to ask for, 
whether the biographer feels that he 
has the right to give such actual fact 
stated with pre-Raphaelite plainness or 
not. 

Mr. Bate’s- book is not so large as the 
splendid Rossetti folio, but it is a thor- 
oughly well-made and handsome quarto, 
even more attractive in its printed page 
than is the Rvussetti book, because the 
latter has been printed on calendered pa- 
per for the sake of the half-tone. prints 
which are Gispersed through the text, 
while the smaller book has ifs illustra- 
tions in inserted plates only. There are 
ninety-one of these full-page illustra- 
tions, and they afférd a most useful and 
even admirable collection of works by 
men who either were Pre-Raphaelites or 
who were or still are followers of the 
original Pre-Raphaelites and faithful 
workers along the line: which they laid 
down, or who, finally, may be thought to 
have been lergely influenced by the work 
of that school. In this way forty-nine 
different artists are represented in 
worthy critically 
treated in sufficiently clear and intelli- 
gible words. Of the different classes of 
artists cited in the last sentence but one, 
Holman Hunt, Millais, and Rossetti are 
of the first cliss; and to these should be 
added Ford Madox Brown, their fore- 
runner in a sense, and a man to whose 
influence the younger workmen who 
founded the Brotherhood looked as to 
their pretotype an@ model of good work. 
As representatives of the second class, 


illustration and are 


Sir Edward Burne-Jones must be. named 
as the most marked follower of Rossetti, 
Arthur Hughes and J. M. 
wick as followers, either of Rossetti him- 
self or of his disciple just named; also as 
faithful students of minute facts without 
first of all, 
and then 
3urton, 


with Strud- 


special poetical sentiment, 
John Brett, the landscapist, 
probably Charles Collins, W. S. 
Sayley Robinson, and Fairfax Murray; 
as a imitater of Millais, 
Matthew J. Lawless should be named, a 
man who is known to Americans as a de- 
than 


also, special 


signer for wood illustration rather 
as a painter. Of other artists here rep- 
resented, such as J. F. Lewis and Gerald 
Moira, Simeon Sclomon and George Wil- 
it may be gravely questioned wheth- 
the Pre-Ra- 
phaelite influence except perhaps in the 


son, 
er they felt very strongly 


early days of their artistic career, and 


these belong to our third class. It is not 
Mr. Bate’s 


selection of names is improperly large; he 


implied by these words that 
has expressly set himself to gathering to- 
gether all the evidences of Pre-Raphael- 
ite influences upon modern men, going so 
far in this path that he speaks even of 
William Morris and Walter Crane as un- 
der that influence; 
in the movement only in so far as he was 
that love of 


and yetMorris shared 


inspired ‘by mediaeval tra- 
which also affected the more 
thusiastic of the 
can hardly be thought to 


true spirit than is felt by any 


dition, en- 


painters school, and 


Crane show 
more of the 
English artist whom you might name— 
they, indeed, being differentiated from 
Continental or American painters mainly 
fact that the 
movement has ceme and 


the English 


by the Pre-Raphaelite 


gone, and has 


not left school without a 


strong leaning toward a special view of 


nature and a special idea of the artist's 


mission. Even men not named in this 


book, even men far away in spirit from 
those who are named in this book—even 
Sir Frederick Leighton and Albert Moore 
different painters from what 


been had they 


are they 


would have lived in 
France; ar.d it is, as was said in a for- 
mer article, at once the influence of the 


Pre-Raphaelites and the profound in- 


stinct which first was seen strongly in : 


t tlons. 


the Pre-Raphaclités which : ive made 
the English school what it is. 

The two admirable books which have 
formed our theme in this paper worthily 
complete a series of books on this general 
subject which have been coming out dur- 
ing the last ten years. Thanks to pho- 
tography, and thanks to a manly and 
hgnest spirit in the writers of the text, to 
which is added in some cases an unusual 
degree of critical insight, the American 
public, which knows nothing whatever 
by its own experience of the modern 
English school of painting, is enabled to 
study that curious and very independent 
little world in its most characteristic 
form. The two painters named above, 
Leighton and Moore, are almost the only 
ones not included in Mr. Bate’s book 
which it would seem very necessary to 
add if the whole English school were to 
be properly appraised in the way of its 
worthiest work. RUSSELL STURGIS. 


Kipling’s First Book Brings $260. 


The first copy of Kipling’s ‘ Schoolboy 
Lyrics,” his first book, printed in 1881, has 
been sold here at auction and fetched $260 
at a-sale held by Bangs & Co., Jan. 15 and 
16. It was probably the copy that brought 
£9 on July 28, 1899, at Sotheby's, London. 
Other quotations are as foilows: April, 1899, 
£135; July 9, 1899, £76, £100, and £100; Nov. 
20, 1899, £29, £41, and £46. George D. Smith, 
who paid $260 for the copy sold Tuesday, 
also secured the following Kipling items: 
“Echoes,” 1884, wrappers, $107; “‘ Quar- 
tette,” 1885, half calf, 830 (the copy that 
fetched £7 10s, in London Noy. 20, 180%); 
“ Departmental Ditties,’’ 1886, wrappers, 
$60; “The Week's News,” Jan. 7 to Sept. 
15, 1888, lacking three numbers, $90.75 (the 
copy that brought £20 Noy. 20, 1899); ‘“‘ Plain 
Tales from the Hills,” 1888, cloth, $23; ‘* Sol- 
diers Three,” 1888, wrappers, $40; “‘ Under 
the Deodars,” n. d., wrappers, $13.50; “In 
Black and White,”” n. d., wrappers, $15; 
“Wee Willie Winkie,” n. d., wrappers, 
$14.50; “City of Dreadful Night,” n. 4., 
wrappers, $17.50, and “ Letters of Marque,” 
1891, cloth, $27. All these, save the last, 
were first editions, and the prices realized 
compared favorably with the sums paid at 
present in London auction rooms. The 
* Echoes,” which fetched $107, brought £17 
10s. and £18 in London, Nov. 20, 1890, and 
‘ Departmental Ditties,” which brought $60, 
sold for £8 and £7 15s. at the November sale. 

Next to Kipling, interest in the sale of 
Monday and Tuesday centred in Dickens 
and Tennyson. For “ Pickwick Papers,” 
1836-7, in parts, original green wrappers, 
with the “ Addresses"’ in Parts 10 and 15, 
(but not with the ‘ Addresses’’ also to 
Parts 2 and 3, as wag the case with the 
Wright copy, which fetched £85 last June,) 
Charles Scribner's Sons. paid $60, while 
“The Village Coquettes,” 1836, original 
sheets, went to George D. Smith for $18.50, 
the same buyer securing, for Harry B. 
Smith, Dickens’s own copy, with signature 
and notes, of Bulwer’s comedy, “ Not So 
Bad as We Seem,” 1851, in the private per- 
formance of which Dickens played the part 
of Lord Wilmot. The price paid for this 
most interesting item was $150. George D. 
Smith also purchased for $280 Tennyson's 
“The Cup,” 1881, privately printed edition, 
(the copy that had fetched £46 in London 
Nov. 20,) and for $138 Tennyson's ‘ Car- 
mine Saeculare,” privatery printed in 1587. 
‘The latter is the copy that fetched £51 in 
London Nov. 20. Other prices were as fol- 
lows: 

Aldrich's “ Poems,” 1882, the edition illus- 
trated by the Paint and Clay Club, green 
morocco, by Stikeman, with autograph let- 
ter and manuscript poem, $20. Bought by 
Dodd, Mead & Co. 

Andrews’s “‘ Prospect of the Colledges in 

Cambridge, a New England,”’ 1807, $13. 
Bought by Charles Scribnec’s Sons. 

Audubon’s “ Birds,”” New York and Phil- 
adelphia, 18H, seven copy, 
$176.75. Bought by Mr. " 

Boceaccio’s ‘‘ Decameron, 
new olive morocco, $70. Bought 


Palmer. : st ame 

Dante’s “ Divine Comedy,” Venice, 1536, 
new olive morocco, $). Bought by * City. 

Goldsmith's’ ‘‘ Good-Natured Man,” 1756, 
red morocco, first edition, $24. sought by 
Mr. Palmer; “ Deserted Village, 1770, red 
morocco, first edition, quarto, (the first is- 
sue was in octavo,) $90. Bought by Dodd, 
Mead & Cc ‘ Le 

3ury's * ’ Philobiblon, *” Grolier Club, 1989, 
three volumes, $79.50, Bought by George D. 
Smith; Bradford's ‘ Laws,” Grolier Club, 
INt4, $30. Bought by “ Statute.” 

Lyly’s “ Eupnaes,” (1597,) olive morocco 
$n0. tought by George D. Smith. Lyly'’s 
“Euphaes and His England,’ 1507, title 
page in fac simile, olive morocco, 538. 
Bought by George D. Riehnrond & Son. 

Meredith's ‘‘ Poems,’ London, !851, cloth, 
first edition, $69. Bought by ** Duke.” 

Stevenson's “ Black Canyon,” Davos Platz, 
$20. Bought by “ Edward.” “A Martial 
Clergy,’ Davos Platz, $13.50. Bought by 
George D. Smith. ‘Travels With a Don- 
key,”’ 187, $17. Bought by George D. 
Smith. Father Damien,” Edinburgh, 1890, 
$17. Bought by “ Bdward.” “A familiar 
Epistle,” 1806,’ $14.50. Bought by ‘“ Ed- 
ward." 

Symonds's of Medern 
rope,"’ 1872, Bought by 
ward.” 

Virgil's * 
ed by John 

‘ City. 


volumes, ‘air 
Browning. 
Venice, 142, 
by Mr. 


Eu- 
“ Bd- 


* Renaissance 
unbound, $18. 


Works.”’ 
Ogilby, 


London, 1649, transtlat- 
calf, $48. Bought by 


Kinship with George El iot. 
To The New York 
Every week I 


Times Saturday Review 
wonder that the name of 
George Eliot is not mentioned oftener by 
book loving, or hating, con- 
Tur Times Saturnpay REVIEW. 
She occupies the first place in my affec- 
It is not only her stories, poems, 
and essays that one loves, but their maker. 
Clara Conway in Tue Review of Jan. 13 
speaks of the “spiritual and intellectual 
kinship " her lovers have with her and her 
books. It was those words that touched 
a responsive chord. Will not Clara Conway, 
or others, write more of George Eliot? 
MAGDA CANEL 

New York, Jan, 15, 1900. 


some of the 
tributors to 


Special Sale of American History 


Smith's Hist of New Jersey...........+.$2.00 

ee History of of Mcgee 72220002100 
"s Hist of Wettchest Ms -. 9 

Ramsay's Annals of ao eee 


Holloway’s History of Kansas. 
nears. History a Buffalo an 


Bayles Preis i I. 2 vol 

art's History o ila. 
ers's story of t Bost n 

Curley’s Nebraskay 2 ecsecase 
and hundreds of ‘others at bargains. 


LEGGAT BROS, , 81 Chambers St., N.Y. City. 
30,000 COPIES SOLD 


Im Advance of Publication. 


Stranger Than Fiction 


ALBERT ROSS’ NEW NOVEL, 


1,610,000 Copies of his Novels have been Sold. 
Write for Catalogue of his other Books. 
Soip EVERYWHERE, or sent PosTPAID FRRE, on receipy 

of price. Cloth bound, $1; paper covers, 50 cents. 


G. W. DILLINGHAM COMPANY, Publishers, N.Y. 
—_—_—_— 


THE VEST POCKET OMAR. 


FitzGerald’s Transtation with Preface and 
Vocabulary, By Nathan Haskell Dole. 


The Most Exquisite Hand-Made Paper 
Edition Ever Issued. 


OVER 13,000 COPIES SOLD TO DATE. 
Blue paper wrapper, postpaid. e 
Limp cloth, postpaid 
Flexible leather, gilt top, postpai 
Japan Vellum edition, postpaid... 
LIST OF BOOKS (64 PAGES) FREE ON REQUEST. 


THOMAS B. MOSHER, 


XLV Exchange St., PORTLAND, ME. 


-25 net 


j Ninth Year, CRITICISM, 
uthor REVISION, DISPOSAL. 
Thorough Preparation 
for the Press. 
All work between 

Pency Author and Publisher, 
REFERENCES: Noah Brooks. Mrs. 
Burton Harrison, Mrs. JuliaWard 
Howe, W. D. Howells, Thos. Nel- 
For NEW BOOKLET 800 Page, Charles Dudley War- 
send stamp to ner, Mary E. Wilkins and others 

WM. A. DRESSER, Director, 200 Pierce Bldg., 
Please mention the N,V. Times. Copley Sq., — Mass. 


“A style which can fairly be described as sipeiniiees 

. One of the most important books on music that 
have ever been published.""—W. J. Henderson, Musicat 
Critic of The N. Y. Times, 


LAVIGNAC’S 
MUSIC AND IMUSICIANS. 


SECOND EDITION. 
504 pp. Svo, $3.00. 


Henry Holt 5 Zo., New York. 


ALL LOVERS of VERSE 


Should Read LLOYD MIFFLIN’S 


ECHOES of GREEK IDYLS. 


We doubt if any one since Shelley has done quite 
such good work.—_CHURCH STANDARD. $1.25 
All Booksellers. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., BOSTON. | 


Ban gs & Co., 


91 and 93 Fifth Avenue, 
will sell at auction MONDAY, January 22d, and 
four following afternoons at 3 o'clock each day, 


BOOKS 


various departments of Literature, in- 
cluding many SCARCE and DESIRABLE 
WORKS, Autograph Letters, Book Plates, and a 
collegtion of Engravings and Portraits. 


in all the 


When calling ask for Mr. Grant. 


SAVEON BOOKS. © Bae ear 


mation about 
books, write for quotations. Catalogues and spe- 
cial slips sent for 10-cent stamp. 


. GRANT, Books, 
23 West 42a Street, New York City. 


THE NOVEL OF THE SEASON IS 


F. MARION CRAWFORD’S 
VIA CRUCIS. 


A ROMANCE OF THE SBCOND CRU 
8TH EDITION, 46TH THOUSAND 


‘| GHAMBERS’ ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


Rovined to 1899. 


Send for circulars 


J. B. LIPP: NCOTT COMPANY, 
Publishers, Phitadelphia. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., 
° Bil West 23d Street 
FINE BOOKS. FINE STATIONERY. 
An Elegant Retail Store. 
All books are soid in our Retail Department at 
a discount from advertise: 1 prices. 


YORK. 


SADE. 


IF YOU KNOV PANE Om in 4 


them to write for a free specimen cony of the monthly 


Magazine of Foetry, New York City. 


THE FIRST pg TION oF THR TAL- 
MUD IN ENG H. 
Fight volumes s of ** Festival and one, ‘FE oo 
ies of Judaism,” on sale ** Jurisprudence " 
press. $3.00 per volume. Particulars from NEW 


frALMUD PUB, CO., 1,332 Sth Av., N. Y. City. 


_SIR SUPERIOR _ 


WANTED-~—Copy 
Harper publication, 
180 Times. 


Goodrich'’s British ‘Scibeebes 
Address H. W. M., Box 


BART- 


CASH FOR BOOKS.--Libraries bought. 
LETT, 33 Hast 22d St., New York. 
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Few people realize that the 
most important contribution made 


. to the science 
THE FUT of warfare dur- 
“ae ing the last 100 


years is M. 
Bloch’s “The Future of War,” 
issued but a few months ago. Here 
are some facts about the book : 


na 

4 It brought about the Peace Congress, being the 

work which led the Czar to study modern war 
{ : 

conditions. 

Ik It ts the “text book of war’? studied and 
foliowed by General Joubert in the Transvaal, 
and every onz of bts “scores” have been 
made on lines latd down by Broch. 

Il #—or General Joubert's demonstrations of tts 
lessons—has made a change in Enghsh opin- 
ion. Harmsworth of the London Mail says : 
“Our Generals were beaten because they 
had not read Bloch.” 

Iv. It predicted exactly what happened tn South 
Africa, notwithstanding the English optu- 
10n that the book ts not** practical.” 

Here are prophecies, from its 
pages; compare them with what 
happened in South Africa: 

1. That the advantage would always be 
with the defensive, the moral superiority of 
attack being more than counterbalanced by 
the effect of magazine rifle fire from en- 
trenchments, s 

2. That battles would seldom be decisive, 
the beaten side falling back on entrenched 
positions a little to the rear, these posi- 
uons peing prepured in advance. 

3. That infantry having sustained all day 
modern fire would be incapable of following 
up victory. 

4. That frontal attaeks would be abso- 
lutely i®possible without great superiority 
of numbers, and with immense losses. 

5. That night marches and night attacks 
would have to be resorted to, with liability 
to blundering on unknown enemies, and 
with great danger of loss from one’s own 
fire 

%. That entrenchments constructed on 
modern principles, to give the maximum of 
protection would be absolutely invisible, and 
that the first inkling of their existence 
would often be the fire of the defenders. 

7. That surprise parties would often blun- 
der upon ce unter-wurprises. 

&. That the future war would be a war of 
sieges and entrenched positions, both sides 
being equally impotent in attack. 

® That invisible sharpshooters 
mow down hundreds. 

10. That artillery would often be put out 
of action by rifle fire from concea.ed sharp- 
shooters, owing to lors of men and horses. 

11. That an abortive attack would lead to 
the attacker entrenching himself, and to an 
exchange of roles. 2 

15. That satisfactory reconnoissance 
would be almost impossible, In the face of 
sharpshooters firing smokeless powder 
which would not betray their positicn. 

13. That effective advances could only 
take place along railway lines. | 

14. That with equal resoiution and re- 
sources wars would last longer than in the 
pact . ‘ 
15. That turning movements with immense 
numerical superiority would be the chief 
means of gaining victories, thus putting to 
a large extent strategy in the place of tac- 
tics. 

16. That the loss in officers would be ab- 

ormally large. 

mo. That the removal of the wounded 
from the battle field would be immense.y 
hampered, owing to the great range of 
modern weapons, and that this long nge 
would result in mutual accusations of abuse 
of Red Cross, it being impossible for am- 
belances to be kept out of range while en- 
gaged im removing the wounded. 


330 Pages; 100 Ilustrations. Price, $2.00. 
Sent on approval. 


Doub'eday & McClure Co. 


34 UNION SQUARE EAST, 
NEW YORK. 
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MIST | 


By EDEN PHILLPOTTS. 
15th Impression. 8vo, 556 pages, $1.50. 


“A work of amazing power which plainly 
indicatesa master hand.’’—Boston Herald, 





A KIPLING NOTE BOOK. 


A MOST COMPLETE AND ACCURATE COL- 
LECTION OF KIPLING'S FUGITIVE PIECES, 
AS WELL AS OTHER KIPLINGIANA, WITH 


BIBLIOGRAPHY, THE TWELFTH NUMBER 
OF THIS INTERESTING PERIODICAL I8 
NOW OUT, COMPLETING THE SET. UNTILL 
FURTHER NOTICE WE CAN SUPPLY THE 
ENTIRE SET IN ORIGINAL WRAPPERS AT 
THE SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, $1.50, BINDING 
CASES, FOR SIX NUMBERS EACH, 250, 


THE OLD ANN STREET BOOK- STORE 

BARGAIN NO. 50, 

“THE GULISTAN OF SAADI.” 

“Or Rose Garden.’’ By Musle Huddeen Shetk 
Saadi. Translated from the original by Francis 
Gladwin. Preface by Ralph Waldo Emerson, 
12mo, cloth. Boston. 1884. Postpaid $1.00. 
VERY SCARCE. 

ISAAC MENDOZA, - 
17 Ann Street, New York. 





She Beacon ROBERT E. LEE, 
Biographies. William P. Trent. 


Likely to commend itself t® the sober 
~~ “judgment of North and South.—THE 
CHURCHMAN, 


SMALL, MAYNARD & CO., Boston, ~~ 








THE NEW YORK TIMES—SATURDAY REVIEW. 


THACKERAY IN PUNCH. 





Mr. Spielmann’s Volumz on His 
Hitherto Unidentified Contri- 
to It.* 


Mr. Spielmann, who is well known as the 
writer of a history of Punch, has long 
been preparing to present a volume which 
is based on undoubted and exclusive in- 
formation, He had intended writing an 
essay on the subject, to be published in 
serial form, an idea which was pleasing 
both to the proprietors of Punch and to 
Mrs. Richmond Ritchie as well, but finding 
the subject constantly growing as he made 
further investigations, which, with a con- 
sequent desire for absolute accuracy, made 
his work assume such large proportions, Mr. 
Spielmann claims it has resulted in a vol- 
ume which, “if only for the bibliography, 
makes some claim on the lover of Thack- 
eray and on the collector of his works. 
Irom the first it seemed desirable that such 
a book should be given to the public. The 
fact that the matter has been trifled with 
in another quarter renders necessary the 
course which I have taken.” 


but‘ons 


American readers will have no difficulty 
in understanding the above allusion, re- 
membering the controversy which arose last 
year over another attempt at identifying 
Thackeray's contributions to Punch as other 
than those republished in the collected 
works. Mr. Spielmann’s bibliography, twen- 
ty pages in extent, contains between 475 and 
i) entries, while Mrs. Ritchie, in her in- 
troduction to ‘ Contributions to Punch” in 
the biographical edition, says that such con- 
tributions are estimated at 380, so that the 
present list contains about a hundred of 
which she knew nothing. Mr. Spielmann’s 
bibliography is based largely upon the “ day 
book" kept by the editor cf 
ering the period 11th February, 1843, to 
“ith Septe mber, IS48. Thackeray's con- 
tributions, however, are spread over a some 
what larger period, from 18th June, 1842, to 
224 September, 1854. The bibliography is 
very carefully arranged, the numbers, page 
and date figures referring to the pages of 
Punch itself. The items never before 
identified, which are fully described in the 
present book, are printed in italics, while 
items for which there is no official authority 
but which Mr. Spielmann is sure may be 
ascribed to Thackeray, are placed within 
square brackets. The. separate items are 
not only arranged chronologically, but in 
addition to the year, the exact day and 
month are given, as well as the number of 
the volume. 


Punch, cov 


Mrs. Ritchie says ‘* The Organ Boy's Ap- 
peal’ was the last article her father sent 
to Punch, although she adds he was still 
writing for it in 1854, his notebook for that 
year mentioning four papers sent to 
Punch, But the present bibliography gives 
the date of the appearance of *‘ The Organ 
Boy’s Appeal” as Ist October, 1853, claim- 
ing nine articles to have been published sub- 
sequently in the pages of Punch during 
the year of 1854, the last of which, ‘‘ A See- 
ond Letter to an Eminent Personage,”’ ap- 
peared on the 23d of September of that 
year. 

We all remember Thackeray's own tribute 
to Punch: “ There never were before pub- 
lished in this world so many volumes which 
contained so much cause for laughing, so 
little for blushing. It is so easy to be witty 
and wicked, so hard to be witty and wise!’’ 

And as this new bibliography and the 
body of the book are occupied with 
‘“‘pleces not so much suppressed or for- 
gotten as unrecognized as the work of 
Thackeray—pieces which are often quite 
as worthy of preservation as many of his 
lighter sketches and verses, literary con- 
siderations apart, they are, in the aggre- 
gate, of real value and interest, for they 
show upon what topics of public concern 
Thackeray was writing during the years 
here dealt with, and what he thought about 
them—that is to say, his views on things 


' in general, and on the major and minor 


events that occurred in his day; opinions, 
in short, which help to reveal the man, 
and which are as necessary to the biogra- 


| pher for the full understanding of his char- 


acter as the books that he wrote or the 
letters wherein his own self is sometimes 
set down, and, sometimes, maybe, con- 
cealed. This essay, then, lays claim to a 
certain personal interest, and to possess 
something of the charm, it is hoped, that 
belongs to a genuine literary discovery.” 

Mr. Spielmann adds: * My information is 
absolute, for the items are all entered 
against the author’s name in a long-for- 
gotten editorial day book, and for these 
items he was duly paid.’ The hundred 
and fifty new contributions dealt with 
range from a short paragraph to a long 
article of a page or more, and from a 
couplet to a long poem, and include much 
that the publishers of Thackeray’s works 
would certainty have included in their 
“Contributions to Punch” had they known 
of them. “For among his comments on 
events, political and social, as well as 
among the simpler ebullitions of pure fun, 
there are many sketches, essays, and 
verses more interesting and important than 
many which have hitherto been repub- 
lished,” 

The introductory chapter will be found 
most interesting, Mr. Spielmann very just- 
ly claiming that an author ts often most 
himself—most honest and free from self- 
consciousness, especially in political, social, 
and personal matters, when his contribu- 
tions to periodicals are either unsigned or 





*THE HITHERTO UNIDENTIFIED CONTRI- 
BUTIONS OF W. M. THACKBRAY TO 
PUNCH. With a Complete and Authort- 
tative Hibllography from 1843 to 1848. By M. 
H, Spieirhunn, author of ‘ The History of 
Punch,”. &c. With numerous illustrations 
and eens Notes. New York and Lon- 
@on: arper & Brothers. 1900, 


; 


| 


published over an assumed name. In all 
of Thackeray’s writings for Punch we are 
struck 

With the honesty, earnestness, and com- 
mon sense of the critic, even though we ' 
may occasionally fail to recognize the big 
view of the statesman. * * * It was, 
moreover, greatly on a question of states- 
manship that he left Punch—* * * for he 
did not choose to identify himself with the 
Savageness of the colleague * * * whose 
political writings he believed to be against 
the interests of the country, as well as 
against the dignity of the paper. * * * He 
preferred irony as a flail for the evil-doer 
to burning wrath and hot indignation. Per- 
haps the famous old lady who considered 
Thackeray “an uncomfortable writer ’’ was 
the first who discovered him to be acynic. 
* * * Perhaps she was right, but in that 
case a cynic after Thackeray's own heart. 
“Ah, my worthy friends,’’ he once wrote in 
“ Philip,”” “ you littie know what soft-heart- 
ed people these cynics are! If you could 
have come on Diogenes by surprise, I dare 
say you might have found him reading 
sentimental novels, and whimpering in his 
tub,” 

Neither the bibliography nor the body of 
Mr. Spielmann’s book includes description 
of certain articles and verses 
be readily recognized by competent authori- 
tics as by Thackeray, but which in the 
absence of unquestionable documentary 
evidence it has been thought best to ig- 
nore, 

Mr. Spielmann also gives an accurate tab- 
ulation of Thackeray's contributions to | 
Punch, extending over a period of nine 
years, which shows a total of 336 columns | 
published during that period, or an aver- | 
age of one and one-half columns per week. 
Individual members ef the staff were regu- 
larly given certain space which they were 
expected to fill, Thackeray's own writings 
being theoretically expected to fill nearly 


two columns of space weekly. But in 


reality not one of the Punch men ever | 


came up to his proper average, which was 

the less strange in Thackeray because his ; 
work 'n Fraser and in other directions pre- 

vented him from ever regarding Punch, as 

did the others, “ as the preponderant channel 

for his literary and artistic energy.’’ Mr. 

Spielmann thinks. Thackeray might 
achieved greater success had he devoted 

himself seriously to political caricature, 

It is a form of art in which good draw- 
ing is not absolutely essential; indeed, at 
the present date, we have seen at least one 
political humorist, whose pencil is not high- 
ly trained, deservedly command wide popu 
larity, by reason of his ingenuity, humor, 
and concentrated power of good-tempered 
ridicule. Thackeray, moreover, had _ the 
faculty of reproducing likeness; witness his 
caricatures of Louis Philippe, which fre- 
quently contained the pictorial essentials 
of the full-dress cartoon, with an added 
sting, that should cause few to complain, 
as some have done, of the want of vehe- | 
mence in attack. 

Mr. Spielmann also thinks that the ad- | 
ditienal ballads and verses, about twenty 
of which—many of them being of considera- 
ble importance, and, half at least, worthy 
of a place in the collected works—are in- 
cluded in the present volume, reveal no new | 
side to Thackeray's genius for humorous | 
verse, yet .with the other articles he de- 
scribes and includes, they “ add to the com- 
pleteness of the picture which we already 
have of the great writer and kindly thiak- 
er,” 

To come to the contributions themselves, 
they are, as a rule, far too long for quota- | 
tion, and do not lend themselves readily 
to extract, partly perhaps for the reason 
of the unusual interdependence of picture 
and text, so that in most cases it is only | 
possible to recommend our readers to seek 
the pages of the book itself. ; 

But a little poem may be given. “ Kitchen ! 
Melodies, Gurry,” which Mr. Spielmann fan- 
cies may have been addressed to Mrs. 
Ritchie. The poem is headed by an illus- 
tration of a fat cook struggling with a mon- 
ster gridiron; the only thing af the kind 
Thackeray ever published, although the title 
suggests a series. It is thoroughly charm- 
ing, and has, Mr. Spielmann claims, a Ho- 
ratian flavor: 

Three pounds of veal my darling girl pre- ; 

pares, j 
And chops it nicely into little squares; j 
Five onions next procures the little minx, | 
(The biggest are “the best, her Samivel 

thinks,) | 
And Epping butter nearly half a pound, ! 
And stews them in a pan until they're 

brown'd. f 
What's next my dexterous little girl will 

do? i 
She pops the meat Into the savory stew, { 
With curry powder tablespoonsful three, 
And milk a pint, (the richest that may be,) | 
And when the dish has stewed for half an 

hour, 


Then, bless her, then she gives the luscious 
pot 

A very gentle boil—and serves quite hot. 

P. 8S. Beef, mutton, rabbit if you wish; i 

Lobster or prawns or any kind of fish, | 

Are fit to make a curry. ‘Tis, when done, | 

A dish for Emperors to feed upon. j 

But best of all is a verse of six lines called | 
out by the following: “ Ledru-Rollin, de- 
fending his conduct in the Chamber of Rep- 
resentatives, said: ‘Je monte sur le Cal- 
vaire, pour sauver la République!’ Thack- 
eray, disgusted at the sentiment, wrote the 
following ‘ Simile,’ as the verse is entitled:’’ 

We read, Ledru, that there were three 

Who perished upon Calvary. 

The One—but, stay, that name Divine 

Thou wouldst not couple, sure, with thine; 

And convict-knaves the other two— 

Blasphemer, which of these are you? 

Mr. Spielmann concludes his book in the 
following words: 

The articles and verses reprinted in this 
volume and here brought to an end com- 
prise the cream of the novelist’s unacknowl- 
edged work in Punch; for to the making of 
the selection has been brought such discre- 
tion as a profound admirer is “apable of— 
an admirer, moreover, keenly sensitive to 
the odium properly reserved for the tactless 
and injudicious enthusiast. 

The book contains about 350 pages, ccn- 
sisting of preface, introduction, text, and 
pictures, followed by a good bibliography 
and well-made index. It contains thrcvgh- 
out the most valuable explanatory notes. 
Mr. Spielmann’s work has been very thor- 
oughly done, the whole making up a volume 
which will be found essential to all fhack- 
eray collectors. 4 
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A lemon's ready juice she'll o’er it pour: | 
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Recent Successful 
BOOKS 


FROM THE PRESS OF 
HARPER & BROTHERS 


" NEW YORK. 


Thackeray’s 


HITHERTO UNIDENTIFIED 
CONTRIBUTIONS TO PUNCH. 
By M. H. SPIELMANN. 


“Whatever Mr. Spielmann docs 
ts sure to be well done, and his 
latest work is of immense 
value.”’—LONDON TELEGRAPH. 


WITH REPRODUCTIONS OF CARTOONS AND 
MANY DRAWINGS. UNIFORM WITH BIO- 
GRAPHICAL THACKERAY. CROWN 8vO, 
CLOTH, $1.75. 


The Haworth Bronte 


WITH BIOGRAPHICAL INTRODUC- 
TIONS BY 


Mrs. Humphry Ward. 


Two new volumes, 


Villette Shirley 


(Uniform with JANE EYRE.) 


The remaining four volumes in 
this set, including Mrs. Gaskell’s 
Life of Charlotte Bronte, with 
notes by Clement K. Shorter, will 
be published at regular monthly 
intervals, 

WITH MANY PHOTOGRAVURE ILLUSTRA- 


TIONS. CROWN 8VO, CLOTH, $1.75 
PER VOLUME, 


Recollections 


1832-1886 


By the 
Rt. Hon. Sir Algernon West, K. C. B, 
(Secretary to Rt. Hon. W. E. Gladstone.) 


“* These Recollections are fall 
of good things well worth pre- 
serving and well worth read- 
ing.”’—LONDON CHRONICLE. 


PORTRAITS, CROWN 8vo, CLOTH, $3.00. 


Red Pottage 


By MARY CHOLMONDELEY. 
6th Edition. 


‘* As the story is pursued the 
writer’s powers of characteriza- 
tion become more and more firmly 
established, and Wwe are compelled 
to recognize the strength of the 
Wwork.”’—THE DIAL. 


Post 8vO, CLOTH, $1.50. 


Briton and Boer 


Both Sides of the Question. 


Nine Papers by Eminent Writers, 
including Rt. Hon. James Bryce, 
M. P., Andrew Carnegie, Max 
Nordau and Francis Charmes. 

WITH MAP AND MANY ILLUSTRATIONS. 
Post 8vO, CLOTH, $1.25. 


Kit Kennedy 


By S. R. CROCKETT. 
10th Thousand. 


“* One of the most charming 


things he has Written. A strong, 
lender, humorous and exciting 
story.’’—CHICAGO TRIBUNE, 


ILLUSTRATED. POST SVO, CLOTH, $1.50. 


UT CO AO TAS ne 


These books may be purchased of 

any bookseller, or they will be sent, 

postage free, by the publishers on 
receipt of price, 





“THE CITY OF ROME. 


Destruction of Its Buildings and 
Statues Not Due to the Italian 
People—Lanciani’s Interest- 
ing Statements.” 


Modern investigations into the 
which led to the destruction of the splen- 
did monuments of architecture and stat- 
wary which adorned the ancient city of 
Rome have completely overturned beliefs 
long entertained on that subject. Men now 
living brought away from their early teach- 
ings in school and college no deeper im- 
pression concerning ancient Rome than 
that the destruction of her municipal splen- 
dor was due to the Goths, Huns and Van- 
dais—an impression so deep that the word 
Vandal has passed into our common speech 


causes 


as 2 term for ruthless destruction of beau- 
tiful objects. Perhaps it Gregorovius 
who first brought into form 
trustworthy statements contrary; 
but the work of 
voluminous one, and the translation into 
English is of quite recent date, 

Signor Lanciani long since had become so 
excellent an authority on Roman antiquities 
that his volume, treating specifi- 
eally of this subject, is sure of wide atten- 
tion. 
at first hand, which pre-eminently distin- 
guishes him, gives to the work its peculiar 
value. After reading the book, it 
superfluous to that he has made 
clear: he has proved it 
His 
he has arrayed 


was 
connected 
the 


Gregorovius is a 


to 
very 


present 


That scholarship, based on knowledge 


seems 
say his 


beyond any 


case 


question. facts are indisputable 
them with 
that the reader 


to 


order and 
finds him- 
any 
held. 


such 
convincing force 
self in a state of wonder as how 


other conclusions could have been 

What is most the 
fact that the men who actually destroyed 
ancient the Ital- 
themselves, Moreover, it 
that the did have 
its origin in times subsequent to the period 
From ihe years when 
Augustus found of ind 
it a city of marbic, down to the time when 
estab- 


striking in“the book is 


these monuments wer 


ian people is 


clearly shown habit not 
of imperial splendor, 


Rome brick made 
well 


to 


the Papal authority had become 
lished, it the 
erect 


had been custom destroy 


old buildings and new ones in 


the old 


permission of the publishers, 


places, use being made of mii- 


terial. By we 
are printing to-day an extended series cf 


extracts from Lanciani’s 


the extraordinary 


must have for all 


hints as to 


the book 
Roman life 


reader some 


interest which 


students of and history. 


(@opyright, 1900, by The Macmillan Company.) 
I was sitting not long ago at the southern 
extremity of the Palatine Hill, where the 
remains of the palace of Septimius Severus 
tower a hundred and sixty feet above the 
level of the modern streets, and I was try- 
ing to fathom the abyss which lay open at 
my feet and to reconstruct in imagination 
the former aspect of the place. By meas- 
urements the spot, compared with de- 
scriptions and drawings left by those who 
saw the Palatine in a better state of preser- 
vation, | have been able to ascertain that a 
palace 4%) feet long, 300 wide, and 160 high 
has so completely disappeared that only a 
few pieces of crumbling wall are left here 
and there against the cliff to tell the tale. 
Who broke up and removed, bit by bit, that 
mountain of masonry? Who overthrew the 
giant? Was it the elements, the hand 
of barbarians, some other irresistible 
force the action which has ¢ ob- 
servation? 

We may grant 
contributed their share to the 
buildings—fires, floods 
and the slow but resistless proc 
integration due to rain, frost, and 
tions of temperature; but such proc 
chang uch wholesale destruction, 
have been ymplished only | 
of n 
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luables, they may 
have attacked the abode the the 
humble ombs of the faithful as well as 
I imperial mausoleums, but t stanch 
the republic and of the empire 
sentially damaged. 

barbarians can be left in peace, their 
in the destruction of Rome being Ward- 
msidering when compared with 
others. By “ others'’ I mean 
themselves, of the Imperial, 
Mediaeval, and Renaissance 
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Ne conceived 
ind rebuilding the capital 
streets were crowded with 
shrines, altars, and small temples which re- 
ligious superstition made inviolable; his 
plans of improvement were opposed by the 
priests aud by private owners of property, 
and any attempt to carry them out was 
clea destined to lead to endless lawsuits; 
appraisals, and @sputes among the experts. 
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book, giving the | standing to a height corresponding with that 


| of the foundation of the thermae and simply 
| buried. 


| rooms for bathing. 
the built portion, because the foundations of 


| of 


| Rome. 


| images" 


; the 


| ring on the crown, 
} used as weights for large scales. 


So he seems to have solved the difficulty by 
having the city set on fire, in the year 64 A. 
D. Nero was at Antium when the confia- 
gration began, on June 18, the anniversary 
of the burning of Rome by the Gauls in 390 
B. Cc. The fire started. at the east end of 
the Circus Maximus, at the place now called 
La Moletta; it spread in a northeasterly di- 
rection and swept over three out of the four- 
teen regions of the city, partially destroy- 
ing seven others. We do not possess satis- 
factory information in regard to all the his- 
toric monuments that perished in tho flames, 
but we know that among them were the 
Temple of the Moon, the foundation cf 
which was ascribed to Servius Tullius; the 
Ara Maxima, dedicated to Hercules, tradi- 
tion said by Evander, the Arcadian, and the 
Temples of Jupiter Stator, of Vesta, and of 
the Penates, together with the Regia. As 
these monuments encircled the Palatine Hill, 
we may assume that the imperial residence 
on its summit was also gutted, but evidence 
on this point is wanting. Countless master- 
pieces of Greek art and many ancient relics 
disappeared, the loss of which the older citi- 
zens nevcr ceased to lament, even amid the 
splendor of the new city which rose from 
the ashes. ; 

The charge that Nero had willfully caused 
the fire is neither accepted nor rejected by 
Tacitus, from whom we learn that, after it 


|} had onee been arrested, it burst out again 


in the Praedia Aemiliana, the gardens of 
Nero's minion, Tigellinus. Dyer suggests 
that the Emperor merely improved the oc- 
casion to have the fire already ‘started 
spread more widely and efface certain parts 
of the city which he wished to rebuild. But 
whether the Emperor was wholly or partial- 
ly responsible for the conflagration the op- 
portunity thus afforded for rebuilding was 
at once improved; new plans were immedi- 
ately drawn in accordance with the best 
engincering and architectural practice of the 
time. By glancing at the narrow and tortu- 


| Ous Streets and lanes in the marble plan of 


the time of Septimius Severus, now in the 
Capitoline Museum, one may see that Nero’s 
projects can hardly have been fully carried 
out; they must have left untouched the 
lower and more congested quarters of the 
city. 

*,* 

The third and last of the more important 
factors in the transformation and destruc- 
tion of Rome under the empire was the 
building of the great public baths. The 
thermae of Caracalla cover an area of 118,- 
255 square meters, those of Diocletian 130,- 
000 square meters, and the areas of both 
these great structures were occupied, before 
212 and 305-6 A. D. respectively, by rich and 


| populous quarters, with houses and insulae, 


temples, shrines, colonnades, and gardens. 
The buildings which stood en a higher level 


Sie than that adopted for one of these bathing 
their 


establishments were destroyed to the foun- 
dations; the materials of construction taken 
from them were saved and were made use 
of again in the new structure. But the 
buildings placed on a lower level were left 


This practice explains the reason 
why we find in some places structures of 
two, three, and even four different periods 
lying in archaeological strata-one above the 
other. 

The palace of the Flavian Emperors on the 
Palatine rests on the remains of private 


; houses of the end of the republic; these, 


made accessible in 1721, are wrongly termed 
Baths of Livia. The thermae of Titus and 
of Trajan are built on remains of the Golden 
House of Nero, and this last was extended 
over the remains of houses built before the 
fire of 64 A. D.; the three strata can be 
easily recognized at the north entrance to 
the cryptoporticus of the Golden House, 
The Baths of Caracalla were composed of 
a central building surrounded by a garden, 
with an outer inclosure lined with halls and 
Nothing is found under 


the massive walls were of necessity carric# 
down tathe level of the virgin soil, but in 
the open spaces, at a depth of only a few 
inches below the surface, are found remains 
extensive houses and other buildings 
which Caracalla purchased and covered up. 
The destruction of marble statuary may 

well be illustrated by the fate of the “ pre- 
tiosissima deorum simulacra,”’ “ most pre- 
cious images of the gods,’ placed by Au- 
gustus in the compital shrines at the cross- 
ings of the main thoroughfares of ‘the city, 
in the years 107 B. C. The 
these shrines—about 200 in the time of Au- 
gustus—had been increased to 265 in 73 A. 
D, and to $24 at the beginning of the fourth 
entury. 

‘-hronological series of works of Greek plas- 
tic art to the appreciation of the citizens of 
What has become of all these ** most 

pre ’? If we consider that only 
one plinth and four pedestals of that inc®m- 
parable have come down to us, we 
cannot doubt that the 324 “‘ most precious 
of Greek workmanship belonging 
to ‘tthe compital shrines shared the same 
fate as those from the temples—they were 
broken to pieces and the pieces thrown into 
lime kilns or built into the walls of new 
if they were the cheapest 


ious images’ 


Series 


buildings, as 
rubble. 

Were L to relate my personal experience 
in the way of similar finds, the entire vol- 
ume would hardly suffice for the narrative. 
In all sorts of places, both within and with- 
out the walls of the city, I have come across 
fragments of statuary used as rubble, in the 
older strata as well as in those of later pe- 
riods. 

These facts show that before the burial of 
ancient Rome, many of the statues had been 


| injured by knocking off their most prominent 
| and easily broken parts. 
| and arms may in some cases have resulted 
| from the overthrowing of the statue, 
| body remaining where it fell, the head roll- 


the | ing off to one side. 


The loss of head 


the 


Most of the loose heads 
are rounded and smooth, as if street idlers 
had used them to play the popular game of 
“bocce.” Some of them have a hook or 
and must have been 
The five 
or six hundred heads discovered in my time 
were al], except & dozen or two, without 
noses. The fact that heads and arms of 
statues used as building materials are rare- 
ly missing, shows that the breaking up of 
statuary became common at a comparative- 
ly early period of the Roman decadence, 


when the works of art ornamenting palaces 1 





» | mand our admiration, are generally 
number of 2 


1ey fered : g ato | 
They offered an almost complete | its work at the expense of the ruins of an- 


} ambones, 





and gardens had as yet suffered but little 
injury. - 
6 

Two years later, in 410, Alaric and his 
hordes entered the city, on the 24th day of 
August, in the dead of night by the Porta 
Salaria, and set fire to the houses near the 
gate, among which was the imperial man- 
sion in the gardens of Sallust. 

In these days of terror the Aventine, with 
its 130 palaces, the most aristocratic quarter 
of the city, suffered more than all the other 
regions. I have witnessed excavations 
made in the Vigna Torlonia, among the re- 
tains of the Thermae Decianae and of the 
house of Trajan; in the Vigna Maciocchi, 
among the ruins of the palace of Annia 
Cornificia Faustina, younger sister of Mar- 
cus Aurelius and wife of Ummidius Quad- 
ratus; in the garden of 8. Anselmo, where 
the palace of the Pactumeii was discovered 
in 1892, and in the garden of S. Sabina, once 
occupied by the houses of Cosmus, Minister 
of Finance under Marcus Aurelius, and of 
Marcella and Principla, the friends of St. 
Jerome. In watching these excavations, I 
‘was struck by the fact that these beautiful 
palaces must have perished toward the be- 
ginning of the fifth century of our era, and 
all from the same cause. The signs of de- 
struction are everywhere the same: traces 
of flames, which blackened the red ground 
of the frescoes and caused the roofs to fall 
on the mosaic or marble pavements of the 
ground floor; coins scattered among the ru- 
ins, belonging, with rare exceptions, to the 
fourth century; statues that had been re- 
stored over and over again; marbles stolen 
from pagan buildings, mostly from sepul- 
chral monuments, and utilized for hurried 
restorations, and Christian symbols on 
lamps and domestic utensils. These indica- 
tions fix the period and point to the same 
historical event—the capture and pillage of 
Rome by the Goths in August, 410. The 
Aventine paid dearly for the partiality 
shown for it by the noble and the wealthy. 
The treasures accumulated in its palaces 
roused the cupidity of the invaders, and led 
them to excesses of plunder and destruction 
such as were spared to more humble dis- 
tricts of the city. . 

It is but just to obseyve that the barba- 
rians damaged the aqueducts only so far as 
was necessary to stop the flow of the wa- 
ter; we have no reason to suppose that they 
threw down great arches and pilasters sim- 
ply for the pleasure of destruction—that 
would have been mere lIcst labor. These 
wonderful creations of Roman hydraulic 
skill, these triumphal arcades crossing the 
Campagna in every direction and distrib- 
uting everywhere fertility and health, were 
destroyed, as were so many other monu- 
ments, by the Romans themselves in times 
much nearer to our own than is ordinarily 
supposed, 

We have reason to believe that in 1585, 
when the construction of the Acquedotto 
Felice was decreed by Sixtus V., the series 
of arcades of the Marcia and of the Claudia, 
both seven miles long, were practically in- 
tact. Matteo da Castello, first, and, after 
his resignation, Domenico Fontana, laid 
hands on the noble structures, burning their 
travertine blocss into lime, splitting and 
hammering those of tufa and peperino for 
use in the new acqueduct. Whatever re- 
mains were left standing became the prey of 
local land owners, especially of the Trustees 
of the Hospital of 8S. Giovanni, in whoso 
archives I have found documents concern- 


ing the sale at public auction of the stone | 


arch over which the 
Via Latina, near the 
Vecchia; and again, the sale of four piers 
of peperino to Barto.omeo Vitali, of two 
to the brothers Guidotti, and so on. Three 
or four hundred feet of the channel of the 
same acqueduct were destroyed by the own- 
er of the farm of the Capannelle in 1887; 
the Mediterranean Railway Company, 
which, about the same time, built the new 
line to Segni, is responsible for other dam- 
ages, 


Claudia spanned the 
farmhouse of Roma 
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In the exploiting of the Roman monuments 
for valuable materials in mediaeval and 
early modern times, two of work- 
men in particular wrought the most serious 
damage. These were the Marmorarii, or 
marble cutters, and the Calcararii, or lime 


classes 


| burners. 


The Roman marbk 
sculptors, and mosaic 
Was in a 
sance, whose 


cutters, 
makers, 
precursor of 
stic creations 


archite 
whose work 
the Renais- 
still 


cts, 


Sense a 
arti com- 
called 
the *“ School of Cosmatis.”’ 

For our purposes it is sufficient to observe 
that for the space of three centuries the 
guild lived and prospered and accomplished 
cient Rome. The 
cavuations and 
with two ends in view—to find models and 
to secure materials for their work. They 
were especially fond of epitaphs—whether 
pagan or Christian it mattered not—becausse 
the thin slabs of marble on which the epi- 
taphs were inscribed could easily be adapt- 
ed to their purpose, being almost ready 
for use in borders and panels of mosaic, 
and decorative patterns. This 
is the reason why the floors of our 
mediaevel churches are so rich in epi- 
graphic documents; about two hundred in- 
scriptions were used in making the pave- 
ment of SS. Quattro Coronati after the de- 
struction of the church by the Normans, 
and nearly a thousand were similarly turned 
to use in the floor of St. Paul’s Without the 
Walls, 

Pirro Ligorio, the architect, discussing the 
best way of obtaining a particularly 
plaster, suggests the use of powdered Pa- 
rian marble, ‘obtained from the statues 
which are constantly being destroyed.” 


marble workers mad 
destroyed old 


ex- 
monuments 


fine 


| Flaminio Vacca, after describing 4 certain 


marble boat with figures on it, found in the 
Baths of CaracaUa, remarks that “as it 
once floated on water, so now it has been 
made to steer its way through fire.” He 
makes a similar observation with respect 
to a statue found by Orazio Muti, opposite 
the Church of S. Vitale, ‘‘ which had been 
sent to the kiln to have the moisture taken 
off its back.” Thousands of inscriptions 
have perished in the same way. Fra Gio- 
condo da Verona, adducing testimony from 
his own experience, says that some Roman 
citizens boasted of having had the founda- 
tions of their houses and palaces con- 
structed with ancient statues. 

The headquarters of these destroyers of 
ancient Rome was at the ‘“‘ Botteghe Os- 


cure"’—that is, in the wing of the Circus 
Flaminius facing the street of that name— 
the arcades were then in a good state of 
preservation, and high above ground; but, 
as a matter of fact, there was no great ruin 
of marble or stone that did not have its own 
kiln. So important was the exercise of this 
industry of lime burning at the Circus Fla- 
minius that the whole district received the 
name of Lime Pit, (calcarario, caleararia.) 
Other famous kilns were those of 8. Ad- 
riano, for the burning of the marbles of the 
imperial Forums: of the Agosta, fed with 
the spoils of the mausoleum of Augustus, 
and of La Pigna, supplied with materials 
from the Baths of Agrippa and the Temple 
of Isis. Then there were temporary estab- 
lishments opened near this or that edifice, 
which were abandoned as soon as the sup- 
ply was exhausted. We must class among 
these the kilns by the Baths of Diocletian, 
mentioned by Flaminio Vacca; those of the 
villa of Livia at Prima Porta, mentioned by 


| Pirro Ligorio; those of the necropolis be- 
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| same sort. 


tween the Via Latina and the Via Appla, 
seen by Marini; those of the Regia, de- 
scribed by Panvinio, and those of the Ba- 
silica Julia, and of the Temple of Venus and 
Rome, discovered by Nibby and by myself. 

Outside the city the burning of lime was 
practiced for many years among the ruins 
of Ostia and Porto. The oldest record bear- 
ing upon the matter, that is known to me, 
is a document of Celestine III, dated March 
80, 1191, where mention is made of a “ locus 
qui vocatur calcaria extra portam non longe 
2b Hostiensi civitate.”” The exercise of this 
trade continued without interruption and 
with the tacit, if not open, approval of the 
Papal authorities, down to the pontificate 
of Pius VIL 


°° 


Nothing would better illustrate the strange 
turns of fortune than the varied uses to 
which the marbles from ancient structures 
have been put in modern times; and I may, 
perhaps, fittingly.close this brief sketch by 
relating a few out of the almost number- 
less Instances that have come to my notice. 

Up to about the middie of the sixteenth 
century there were considerable remains of 
the Baths Titus standing east of the 
Coliseum, between S. Pietro in Vincoli and 
the Baths of Trajan. Here were found sec- 
tions of ‘‘the most beautiful cornices,” 
which, according to the prevailing custom, 
were sawed up into slabs, and were sold to 
the Jesuits to be used in their church of 
Gesu. The mention of this church brings 
to my memory another incident of the 
From the beautiful volume late- 
ly published by Plon in Paris, we learn that 
in or about 1541 the head of the Roman 
house of the Jesuits, Father Condatius, un- 
earthed in the piazza then called degli Alti- 
eri, now del Gesu, some great blocks of 
marble, which he sold for 100 ducats. An- 
other document which I have discovered in 
the State archives tells us that the mar- 
bles were bought by a lime burner and 
consumed in a kiln close to the church. 

When we think of the wealth of marbles 
displayed in the public and private build- 
ings of Rome, and at the same time con- 
sider that every cubic foot has been ob- 
tained from the monuments of the ancient 
city, we gain a new insight into the magni- 
tude of the building operations of the an- 
cient Romans. We must remember, too, 
that the greater part of the ancient mars 
bles used by modern architects and marble 
workers were found either shapeless or in 
a form unsuited to the use for which they 
were needed, so that at least from a third 
to a half of the gross cubic content has been 
lost. 

In 1845 Faustino Corsi made a list of the 
marble columns dispersed over the four- 
teen wards of the city; the total number ree 
corded by him is 7,012. Since the publica~ 
tion of this catalogue fifty-four years have 
elapsed, and we may calculate that the 


of 


| number bas been increased by at least one- 
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us who honor him a monarch will 
a generation which reveals him as 
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Warm sympathy with 
young musicians was a leading feature in 
Schumann’s character, and this explains 
the enthusiasm with which in 1858 he wel- 
comed young Brahms to Dusseldorf. 
Joachim had recommended him most warm- 
ly, and had also drawn Schumann's atten- 
tion to the works of the young genius. 


Schumann introduced Brahms to Dussel- 
dorf society, presenting him to Dietrich in 
the following words: 

One has come of whom we shall all hear 
great things; his name is Johannes Brahms. 

The young musician was at home in 
Dusseldorf circles, his modest, winning 
manner gaining all hearts. Only twenty at 
this time, his playing aroused great en- 
thusiasm. 

Brahms was 
euted Bach's 
own scherzo in 
ful power and mastery, bending his head 
down over the Keys, and, as was his wont, 
in his excitement. humming the melody 
aloud as he played. * * * Every one 
marveled at his remarkable talent, and, 
above all, we young musicians were unani- 
mous in our enthusfastic admiration of the 
supremely artistic qualities of his playing, 
at times so powerful, or, when occasion 
demanded, so exquisitely tender, but al- 
ways full of character; his wonderful com- 
pesitions likewise took us by storm. 

The musical circle which gathered about 
the Schumanns was an extremely happy 
one, but all too soon broken up by the lat- 
ter’s ilIness, which, after a long’ period of al- 
ternating hope and despair, was followed 
by his death in 1856. During all this sad 
time Brahms was able to be of much service 
and comfort to Clara Schumann. Indeed 
Brahms said to have regarded the 
latter as the noblest woman he had ever 
known, and was accustomed to say: 
“When you have written something, ask 
yourself whether such a woman Mme. 
Sehumann could read it with pleasure. 
If you doubt that, then cross out what 
you have written.” 

Dietrich had been appointed conductor 
the subscription concerts at Bonn, and 
1859 married Clara Sohn, the daughter of 
a Diisseldorf artist, their first year at 
Bonn being made memorable by the visits 
of Brahms, Joachim, and Clara Schumann. 
The society at Bont was particularly good 
at that time, Prof, Otto Jahn, the biog- 
rapher of Mozart, becoming particularly 
intimate with Dietrich, and never missing 
one of the musical evenings, which the 
whole circis so thoroughly enjoyed. 

In 1861 Dietrich was appointed conductor 
of the Grand Ducal Orchestra at Olden- 
burg, and in the Fall of that year he 
spent some time with Brahms at Ham- 
burg. 

2 was surprised at the extent of his 
*RECOLLECTIONS OF JOHANNES BRAHMS. 

Albert Dietrich and J. V. Widmann. Trans- 
lated by Dora FE. Hecht. New York: Charles 
Scribner's Sons, Importers. 1800. $2, 
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Dietrich write 
pleasantest visitor imagfn- 
amiable and unassuming, al- 
ways in good spirits; a child himself when 
with « hildren, to whom he was devoted. 
He was happiest in simple surroundings, 
and considered our modest lot most en- 
viable. 

time, to 
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concert there, the night before: 
Brahms delighted the orchestra by play- 
ing to them his variations on a theme 
Hiindel. These variations are wonder- 
beautiful and full of true genius; they 
close with a fugue that is perfectly fas- 
cinating. and that is saying much of a 
fugue. His rendering of this beautiful work 
raised the enthusiasm of the members of 
the orchestra to such a piteh that at the 
the performance of the G 
erto was simply perfec much 
satisfaction and the cht of 
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lived mostly in our garden, which we had 
ourselves planted and tended. All this had 
a great charm for him, and the hours spent 
over coffee in the summerhouse, with the 
ehildren playing around him, was so much 
taste, that every chord of his amiable 
was awakened. 
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The effect of the splendid performances of 
this worderful work was simply overwhelm- 
ing, and it at once became clear to the audi- 
ence that the ‘German Requiem" ranked 
among the loftiest music ever given to the 
world. 


After 


once rec great 


the there was a 
ering of musicians and music 
famous old Rathskeller, including Brahms 
and father, Mme. Schumtann and her 
daughter, the Reinthalers, Joachim and his 
wife, and many in all about 100, all 
of whom were most enthusiastic over music 
in general and Brahms in particular, one 
admirer of the latter having come purposely 
from England for this occasion. But if we 
are to mention thé portion of this 
book at all we must hasten, only adding a 
portion of Prof. Dietrich’s closing paragraph 
to: 


delightful memories which 
and a large circle of friends are centred 
in the name of Brahms. May his true self 
have been in some measure revealed to the 
great crowd of his admirers by means of 
this little book, so that they may not fail to 
discern in the consummate artist the noble 
and faithful man. 

Dr. Widmann, whose recollections 
the second portion of the volume, belonged 
to a very musical family, his parents, both 
Viennese, although resident in Switzerland, 
cultivating exclusively the old classical 
masters—Mozart, Haydn, Beethoven, and 
Schubert, His moter possessed the grand 
piano made by Graf for Beethoven, With 
exceptionally powerful strings, on account 
of his deafness, which stood in the latter’s 
room until his death. This instrument is 
now in the Beethoven Museum at Bonn, As 
a girl Mrs. Widmann's playing had once 
been praised by Beethoven; Schubert 
speaking of Mr. Widmann’s voice and mu- 
sical ability, a fact they never forgot. 

Meeting Brahms at Winterthur in 1865, 
where, in consequence of his marriage, Dr. 
Widmann had gone to reside, the latter 
writes that both in his personal appearance 
and powerful playing, Brahms, then in his 
thirty-third year, impressed me as a strong 
persenality: 

The short, square figure, the almost 
sandy-colored hair, the protruding under 
lip, which lent a cynical expression to the 
beardless and youthful face, * * * the 
total impression was one of consummate 
strength, both physical and moral. The 
broad chest, the herculean shoulders, the 
powerful head which he threw back energet- 
ically when playing, the fine, thoughtful 
brow, shining as with an inward light, and 
the two Teutonic eyes, with the wonderful 
fiery glance, softened only by the fair eye- 
lashes—all betrayed an artistic personality 
replete with the spirit of true genius. In his 
countenance there lay a promise of victory, 
a radiant cheerfulness of a mind reveling 
in the exercise of its power, 
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Widmann thinks that the main rea- 
son for Brahms not writing opera lay in 
the fact that he never succeeded» in find- 
ing a libretto entirely to his taste; setting 
forth at some length the latter’s ideas as to 
opera construction, which were diametrical- 
ly opposed to those of Wagner. 

This portion of the bak is full of inter- 
esting accounts of various Italian journeys 
taken with Brahms, which both he and Dr. 
Widmann so thoroughly enjoyed, but the 
most interesting portion of the latter's 
reminiscences will be found to be the last 
chapter—" The Last Years ''—a sort of re- 
port of conversations in which Brahms 
gave a résumé of his whole life, both his 
early struggles and his later successes; say- 
ing emphatically that he ceuld not wish his 
life to have been less beset with difficulties 
and privations. One would like to dwell at 
much greater Jength upon many portions of 
the entire book, giving as it does such at- 
tractive pictures of Brahms the man, to 
add to our estimate of Brahms the com- 
poser, but space will not allow. His music 
will witheut doubt be better appreciated 
from year to year, but even those who do 
not count themselves among Brahms lovers 
will enjoy reading these sketches of the life 
story of a very lovable man, who was, as 
Dr. Widmann writing after Brahms’s death 
says: 

Not only the great man; he was my friend 

—a faithful friend—to whom I owed an in- 
finite debt..* * * Brahms’s aim in his 
creative work was the attainment of har- 
monious beauty, combined with perfect form 
and purity of feeling, trausfiguring every- 


thing commonplace into a lofty peace and 
calm. 


The book is an attractively printed, well- 
bound volume, which will be found extreme- 
ly interestin, ae be all lovers of music or of 
memoirs. frontispiece is the well- 
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LONDON LITERARY LETTER | 
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DAY REVIEW~ 

By William L. Alden. 
LONDON, Jan, 4.—The Academy recently 
asked mest of the well-known authors rest- 
dent In Eagiand to name the two books of 
the year which they had found most accept- 
_able. Nearly all of them responded with 
the amiability characteristic of the guild. 
The persen who calls herself “ Ouida ” was 
the onc.exception. She replied with an In- 
sulting letter, which The Academy printed 
in fac simile, thereby taking a rather cruel 
revenge. One would naturally suppose that 
novelists would read novels, but the result 
of The Academy’s investigation seems to 
show that novelists read-anything else. Mr, 
Hardy, Mr. Hewlett, Mr. Wells, Mrs. Crai- 
gle, and Mme. Sarah Grand each name 
their two favorite books, but In no case 
does any one of them name a novel. Mr. 
Zangwill names one novel, and so Goes 
Mr. Lang and Mr, Crockett, while Mr. Con- 
rad finds himself unable to decide which 
have been his iwo favorite books. The only 
novels which are mentioned twice are Mr. 
Philpott’s -‘tHuman Boy” and 
France’s “L’anneau de l’'Amethyste.” 
It is evident that many novelists do 
care to rend any novels except their own. 
The explanation doubtless is that they be- 
come co tired of fiction while in the throes 
of compesition that when they have Icisure 
to read they prefer solid scientific or theo- 
logical books. Messrs. Pett Ridge, Conan 
Doyle, and Avstey are almost the only ex- 
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mentions Kipling’s 
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€tage. Like the plays of many other novel- 
ists, it was better suited to the closet than 
the stage. 
dict of both press and playgoers. I have 
not seen it myself, for a London theatre in 
this season of fogs does not attract me, but 
I have little doubt that the verdict 
public was right. 
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novels, These are, however, chiefly the 
novels 6f new authors, who are so anxious 
to see themselves in print that they per- 
suade themselves that their books will be 
exceptions to the general rule, and will sell 
in spite of the war. : 

The minor poets are hard at work filling 
the newspapers with war poems, Most of 
them are.very bad, Mr. Richard Le Gal- 
lienne, who is by no means incapable of 
writing true poetry, though latterly he has 
preferred to write prose of a character 
which cannot add to his reputation, has 
written a long war poem, which would not 
be altogether bad were it not that -most 
of its really: good lines ate due to the in- 
spiration of Swinburne. The Poet Laureate 
does his best to do his poetical duty, but the 
results are not brillianUly successful. Kip+ 
ling’s “ Absent-Minded Beggar" dwarfs 
everything else in the line of patriotic 


poetry, thovgh the o'her day at a hotel t blo | 


in Egypt I heard three men agreeing that 
Kipling never wrote a lite of real poetry. 
i have not the slightest doubt that those 
three erilies considered Karnak greatly in- 
terior in point of architecture to the Brigh- 
toa Pavillon, ee 
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Among the best of the Christmas books 
is undoubtedly “‘ The Story of the Treasure 
by the lady who signs herself 
“I. Nesbit,” Hitherto she has been known 
chiefly as a poet, and she has written a 


Seckers,” 


| good deal of verse that has true poetical 


merit. Some of the stories in the present 
volume have appeared in The Pall Mall 
Magazine dyring the past year, and very 
possibly I have spoken of them. They are 
characterized by a delicious vein of delicate 
humor. Now and then the incidents of 


some of the stories verge a little too closely 


ily, and already it the 
sucecssful of all the Christmas books, 
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opening story is by Conan Doyle, and he 
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| of work for Punch, some of which was ex- 


; tremely good 


the | 


At least that is the general ver- | 


| BE. 


of the ! 
| this. 


It is a serious play, and probably | 


ft is not conspicuous for literary merit, but | 


it 
was not. 


; interesting, which Mr. Zangwill’s play 
Mr. Jerome has had the necessary 
of the 
enables a to know just 
Play should Mr. 
success will be very welcome to him, for it 


personal experience stage which 


playwright how 


be constructed. Jerome's 


and some of which was ex- 
tremely bad. Mr. Spielmann'’s books con- 
chiefly of the material, it 
is a great pity that it was not suffered to 
in the 


sist latter and 


remain oblivion which is its right- 


ful due. 


*,° 


“A Miranda of the Balcony,” by Mr. A. 
W. Mason, is the best of the Christmas 
novels, “pite of the length of the au- 
thor's name. I am quite serious in saying 
No author ought to handicap him- 


in 


self with a name so long that no one can 
remember it. Mr, 
of this fact, 
published with 


Mason is en- 
for his earlier 
the author’s 


possibly 
tirely aware 


books were 


| name on the title page in the greatly ab- 


minded wicked 
al 


But this re- 
people too much of a 


breviated shape of ‘‘ Mr. M.”’ 
cer- 
does business 
Mr. Mason 


tailor who 
and latterly 


London 
fae 


as 


tain 


Mr. has 


! 
| recklessly used the whole of his initials. 


fs reported that he has lost a good deal of | 


money during the last 
tain journalistic ventures. 


three years in cer- 
However, he al- 
ways has a gold mine at his command, for 
he has only to write a new humorous book 
to be sure of a new fortune. 


or 
Africa 
just at present. 
the 


eurse | 


have very little prospect of selling 


except war, and no novelist with 
know of the 
think of bringing 
ofr books 
casual observer 

lMshers’ 


the 


any 
icdge state of the market would 
out a book at this se 
ind 


the 


ion 
published, 
ak 


fancy 


course are 


Who slances pub- 


Adveruiscements would that 


town was being Inundated with 


| ** Maurice 


| it 


Mason first became known by his 
Buckler,” which was a capital 
story, and met with the popularity which 
His book is by far the 


best thing he has done, and it is unfortu- 


Mr. 


deserved. new 


| nate that it is published at this particularly 


bad season, But it will make its way, as 


| all good work invariably does, barring acci- 


oks that do not treat of South | 


| dents 


Nobody thinks of anything | 


| Richard 
the | 
| Both 


} le 
noveis, 


new ,. 


*,°* 


two novels that were 
of the 
* No. 5 


“ 


In 189) the 
the 
Whiteing’s 


unques- 
year were Mr. 
John Street" 
ted Pottage.”’ 


tionably novels 
Miss Cholmondeley's 
of had written other 
but they were practically unknown 
Their 


and 


these authors 


as novelists to the general public. 


| stil continue to sell. 





| of the imorning press. 


It is the fashion to ridicule Punch as | 
antiquated and dull, but to my mind it was | 
the 


in | 


It | 


Unidentified | 


| else. 


them are rubbish, and they ought never | 
public | 


| of 
| believe me, with no feelings of anxiety or | 
; | who commanded ‘* The Ships That Pass in 


|} that fF 


| when 


| glect 


} century. 





mon, * 2? 
| scientiously and in the interests of the art | 
| we persist- | 
| ency, tried to laugh it out of court. 


; century ago, 





early books had been recognized as prom- 
ising, but they distinctly were not success- 
ful. This year both Mr. Whiteing and Miss 
Cholmondeley have written books that have 
proved conspicuous successes, and have 
thoroughly deserved them. If either of them 
had written as good work years ago, it 
would certainly have had the same success. 
One has only to compare Mr. Whiteing’s 
“Tsland”’ with his latest book to see why 
one of them was a failure and the other a 
success, Both were clever, but the new 
book appeals to the public, while the earlier 
one aprealed chiefly to the author. 

e *,* e 


” 


Mr, Morrison's “ To Londorw Town" has 
also been a successful book, and the same 
may be said of Morley Roberts's ‘ Colos- 
" Probably the war has helped the lat- 
book, the hero of which is, as every 
knows, Mr. Cecil Rhodes. But both 
bocks have run into several editions and 
In poetry, Mr. Phil- 
Iips's “Paolo and Francesca” has been 
incontestibly the one brilliant success, for 
Mr, Swinburne’s poem was appreciated only 
by a very small circle. Indeed, Mr. Swin- 
burne’s position as the greatest living Eng- 
hsh poet is due to what he has written in 
the past. and decidedly not to his later 
work. He still retains his marvelous mas- 
tery of words, but there is little behind 
them 


sus. 
ter 


one 


*,* 


The Daily Chronicle, which was ardently 
on the side of the Boers, has gone complete- 
ly over to the patriotic side. This was a 
necessity, unless the proprietors were ready 
to see the paper go into bankruptcy. Ac- 
cordingly the editor was invited to resign, 
and the paper fell into line with the rest 
It now indulges in 
occas onal illustrations, and publishes a new 
map of the seat of war every few days. In 
comparison with the illustrations and maps 
which appear in the leading American pa- 
pers, not much can be said in behalf of The 


Chronicle's efforts, except that it means 


| well, 
and | 


*,° 


Mr. Crockett has begun so many new se- 
rials that it difficult remember 
them all. He evidently writes one each 
simultaneously with the left and right hand 
while dictating another into a phonograph. 
Certainly he is working his popularity for 


is to 


} all that it is worth, as his American admir- 


ers might say. I sincerely wish I could ac- 
quire a taste for Crockett, for in that case 
I should never be without a new novel wait- 
ing to be read. W. L. ALDEN. 


| Clement Scott Discourses in a Book 
Many of the jokes in Puck 


on the Victorian Theatre.* 


Charles Lamb deseribes that sad feeling 
which comes about when looking over an 
old list_of actors on a playbill. In one of 
his letters he writes: “Your communica- 
tion to me of the death of Munden made 
we weep. Now, Sir, I am not of the melting 
mood. 3ut in 


rivation."" By some strange mental 
cess—a hallucination, as it were—the actor 
never dies. 
to ws as the personage he represents. 
not a being like ourselves, 


He is 


but s@me one 


is dead, there arises some wonder, Slowly 


we come to our senses, and own reluctantly 


that there is no escape from the grave. 


| Men of an older age may then have a some- 


what depressing feeling in reading Mr. 
Clement Scott’s “‘ The Drama of Yesterday 
and To-day."" Mr. Scott begins with the 
time when Mme. Vestris acted. Then there 
were produced in London Bulwer Lytton’s 
“Money,” in 1840, and in 1841 Dion Bouci- 
cault’s ‘‘London Assurance.” ‘ These fa- 
mous plays were born’ when Mr. Scott 
was borne The author of the volume, as a 
critic and writer of plays, is perfectly famil- 
iar with his subject. With an abundance of 


material at hand, his illustrations are innu- | 


merable. Old playbills and letters, having 
to do with his many topies, are all pre- 
sented. Anecdotes there are, so many as to 
be countless. Mr. Scott writes: 


_If remembering with deep gratitude the 
drama of yesterday, and loving the drama 
my own days, I pause here, I do go, 


lassitude, with no sense of depression or de- 
spair. I hope I have proved in these pages 
am no mere “laudator temporis 


these serious times the loss | 
of half the world’s fun is no trivial dep- | 
pro- 


Carried away by his art, he is |! 


When we learn, then, that an actor | 


| Hamlet. 


the introduction of gas. Here is a picture 
of the London theatre of a past genera- 
tion: 


I should like to 
eatre Roya 

saw it in 1849. 
lounging stalls; 


ive you some idea of the 
rury Lane, when I first 
Very little luxury; no 
the pit right up to the or- 
chestra; the faithful pittites sitting on hard 
benches, and constantly disturbed between 
the acts by women with huge and clumsy 
baskets filled with apples, oranges, nuts, 
ginger beer, bottled stout, and bills of the 
Play, which they offered to the public in 
shrill, discordant voices—the very descend- 
ants of Nell Gwynne herself. The pro- 
ammes—or bills—were no_ fashionably 
immel-scented or artistically decorated 
things in those times; but long sheets of 
thinnish paper, vilely printed with bad Ink 
which never seemed to dry, and that soiled 
the fingers and wag ruination to gloves. 
There was a-green baize curtain; and in 
the event of a tragedy such as, for in- 
stance, “ The Iron Chest,”” a green baize 
carpet, for it was considered unorthodox 
and a theatrical crime to play a_ tragedy 
without a carpet of green baize. So much 
for the rough, uncouth disadvantages. But, 
on the other side of the ere. such a rapt 
attention On the part of the audience as I 
have never discovered since. No chatter- 
ing, no conversation, no blasé or indifferent 
tunes, no breaks in interest between the 
actor and the audience—caused by that fatal 
diversion of late dining and late arrivin 

“stalls ""—and the ever hungry pit; bu 

an electric communication from the stage 
to the auditorium. 

“Give me the days when I played to the 
pit,” said Charles Mathews again and again 
to me. “The stalls are profitable, but 
the pit was pulsating!" 

It was heré among these apples, oranges, 
and inky bills of the 


ginger-beer bottles, 
play that I first saw “‘ The Lady of Lyons." 


The origin of a popular play of the au- 


thor’s was due to a singular accident. Mr. 


Scott thus describes it: 


I had been suffering from a bad rheumatic 
fever. For many days I was delirious; and 
how I dreaded closing my eyes in sleep, to 
suffer from those terrible dreams! A more 
pleasant vision came early one morning. f 
dreamed that Buckstone sat by my bedside 
and said, *‘ Cheer up, my boy, you are get- 
ting better. And I'll tell you what you shall 
do for me. You shall write me a comedy, 
in which I can play the devoted cousin of 
a blind girl. She shall treat me like a 
faithful dog, name me ‘ Fido,’ and wear a 
whistle for me round her neck. Before I 
come on she shall call ‘ Fido! Fido!’ and 
whistle; I shall say, ‘ Bow-wow’ behind the 
scenes, and everybody will laugh.” The 
memory of the dream remained strong on 
me as [ awoke. As soon as I could get to 
work I wrote my drama, starting from 
this little basis. Buckstone played the 
faithful doggie; Miss Reynolds called “ Fi- 
do,” and whistled for him; Buckstone 
barked *‘ Bow-wow ” behind the scenes; the 
audience laughed, (as it was sure to do,) 
and all turned out as prophesied to me in 
my dream of fever. The piece was a great 
success, and for a long time it remained a 
favorite stock piece in America. It is still 
Played frequently in the country as ‘* The 
Blind Girl's Fortune.” 

Charles Kean was rather pompous, but 
Mrs. Kean far exceeded her husband in the 
assumption of the grandiose: 

Charles Kean was playing “ Hamlet in 
the provinces on one occasion, and was of 
course very punctilious about the detail of 
the stage, which was his mania. A rising 
young actor, who was cast for Horatio, dis- 
covered, to his horror, that his tights had 
not arrived, as expected. He knew that 
Charles Kean's eagle eye would be upon 
him, as all the scenes of Horatio are with 
In his distress he was obliged to 
have recourse to a pair of old patched and 
darned scarlet worsted tights—a sorry con- 
trast to the “‘ trappings and suits of woe" 
of his friend the Prince of Denmark. 
Frightened out of his life, he repaired, in 
fear and trembling, to see Charles Kean 
and explain matters. He knocked nervous- 
lv at the door, and, to his horror, Mrs. 
Charles Kean answered it. With tragic air 


| finger to lip, and walking on tiptoe, fearft 


| 
} 
} 
} 





acti,’ as most old playgoers live to be, * * * | 


We are living to-day in a period of transi- 
tion, in a time when customs are changed, 
manners are not so formal, when 
faith is not so pronounced or alluring, and 
when the love of what is beautiful 
ennobling and true is not so absolute in the 
hearts of men and women. The stage, with 
its searching mirror, cannot afford to ne- 
the study of these things. 
has done it with 
at the close of this remarkable 
The Ibsen reaction, with its un- 
loveliness, its want of faith; its hopeless, 
despairing creed; its worship of the ugly 


stage 
severity 


| sat on “ The Red Staircase,” 
| tle 


and | 


And the | 
uncompromising | 


|} uary”’ 


of disturbing her nervousand sensitive pu 
rer, she asked, ‘* What do you want, Sir?” 
“To see Mr. Kean.” 

Whereupon Mrs. Kean. made a stately 
and mysterious exit. She returned, still 
imploring silence by dramatic gesture. 
“What might your business be?" she sol- 
emnly asked. Horatio explained as well as 
he could the dilemma of the scarlet tights. 
‘Could Mr. Charles Kean possibly forgive 
him?” 

Again a tragic exit on the part 
Kean. Once more she reappeared with a 
serene and seraphic countenance, at 
Kean will pardon you. But,’’ (pointing 
ecstatically to heaven,) “ will you be for- 
given there?” 

Playgoers of the past and those of to-day 
will find much which will interest and 
amuse them in Mr. Clement Scott’s work. 
There are no stars, foreign or native, which 
do not appear in the author's firmament. 


The illustrations are innumerab!e. 


of Mrs. 


From an Eleven-Year-Old One. 
To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

One day “ An Old-Fashioned Girl” in “A 
Lilac Sunbonnet”’’ saw “ Dear Daughter 
Dorothy’ standing by “The Big Front 
Door,”’ with “* A Son of the Revolution " and 
“ Dick, the Door Boy,” by her side. In the 
distance she heard * The Choir Invisible,” 
singing to ‘“ Prisoners of Hope," while 
“ Seraph" played ‘ The First Violin.’’ She 
saw “ Janice Meredith,” with ‘“‘ The Queen's 
Necklace’ on her neck, by ‘“ Burnham 
Beaches,”’ talking to “‘ David Harum ”’ about 
how “ Richard Carvel"’ made ‘ A Dash for 
the Throne.” She heard that “ Captain Jan- 
was one of the “ Two Admirals” 
the Night,” with ‘‘Caleb West” as “ The 
Pilot.” ‘‘ Little Men” and “ Little Women” 
and “ The Lit- 
Lame Prince" played with “ Beautiful 
Joe,” while *‘ Betty a Butterfly "' read about 
“Hugh Wynne'’s" fight with “The Red 
Rover.” MARION LANE, 

(Eleven years old.) 

Honesdale, Penn., Jan. 18, 1900. 


“Cannot Help.” 


| To The New York Times Saturday Review: 


in art; its grim and repulsive reality—regret | 


a solemn and 
At the outset some of us, con- 


it as we will—is 


loved and followed with such 
But the 
time came when the laugh was on the other 


side. I own it; I admit it. 

Mr. Scott tells of the time, some ha‘f 
when gas was not used on :! 
stage. ‘Candles were used to light the 
Haymarket Theatre,” as late as the year 
1843, the terms of the lease prohibiting 


*THE DRAMA OF YDSTERDAY AND TO-DAY. 
By Clement Scott. Two volumes, New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 


resistless | 


| 
| 


Our English friends take a mild pleasure 
in pointing out the loose ways we permit to 
curselves in the writing of our common lan- 
guage, and it not long since that I re- 
marked in your London namesake a com- 
plaint that we do not know the difference 
between “can help” and “can’t help.” In 

Bryce’s admirable book, ‘ Impres- 
of South Africa,” Page 478, I 
this phrase: “She spent no more money on 
{it than she could help.” Is it proper to say 
that Mr. Bryce uses no worse English than, 
in the prevailing state of British culture, he 
cannot help? CIVIS AMERICANUS. 

New York, Jan. 18, 1900. 


is 


James 


stons note 





PARIS, 


History and Letters as Written 


in- Stones.* 

France, through something akin to fury 
in the bicod of her people, which loved to 
destroy monuments, remembering only the 
wrongs they had suffered, has been shorn 
of many of her most valuable literary and 
historical landmarks, The Revolution nearly 
completed the work which the religious. wars 
and civil strife had begun. The present 
Paris we best know; the changes begun by 
the first Napoleon were continued by Louis 
Philippe and elaborated by the Second Em- 
pire. The Commune and the republic con- 
tinued the work of demolition and recon- 
struction, but a halt has been called to the 
work of ruthless destruction by the Com- 
mission de Vieux Paris, and existing land- 
marks cannot now be removed unless good 
cause is shown. Voltaire has said that he 
would rather have “details about Racine 
and Despréaux, Bossuet and Descartes, than 
about the battle of Steinkerk. There is 
nothing left but the names of the men who 
led battalions and squadrons. There is no 
return to the human race for one hundred 
engagements, but the great men I have 
of prepared pure and lasting 
pleasures for mortals still unborn.” It 
was with this inspiration that the au- 
thors of the present volumes transformed 
themselves into pilgrims to the spots in 
Paris sacred in history and legend, in art 
and literature. They sought an unworn sen- 
timent and found unalloyed pleasure in the 
scenes which have inspired and have been 
inspired by famous men and women. The 
fruit of their labors has been collected in 
the admirable study entitled ‘‘ The Stones 
of Paris in History and Letters.’’ This 
work is not intended to serve as a guide to 
modern Paris, but for those who would 
know more of her concealed attractions, 
“her records, and traditions in stone.” 
roofs and walls that have sheltered soldiers, 
statesmen, preachers, teachers, workers in 
art and letters, and illustrious men and wo- 
men of all sorts and conditions have been 
diligently sought out and been made to take 
the personalities of their former illus- 


spoken 


on 
trious tenants. 

To the chapter portraying “ Three Time- 
worn Staircases" we can, in this brief no- 
ticé, do little more than refer as a 
house of delightful historical reminiscences. 
There be found charming bits of old 


store- 


can 


Paris, descriptions of the walls and temples | 
century. 


of Lutetia, and glimpses of the scenes made 
famous by three centuries of noted men and 
women. The three time-worn staircases are 


The | 


| 


| 
| 
| 


| 


| 


} 
| 
| 


| 


t 
gun 


| to break 


for his father’s trade, but was intent on 
the stage. Early in 1642 he toured Lan- 
guedoc, and in 1644 we find the first record 
of his assumed name “ Moliére,”’ the true 
name of Jean-Baptiste Poguelin being but 
little known since. After many vicissitudes 
of fortune, he secured the patronage of the 


King, who permitted his company to bear |} 
| the 


title of “ His Majesty's Comedians,” 
and from that time until his death, in 
1673, Moliére lived in comparative comfort. 
He was author, actor, and manager, and it 
was while personating his " Malade Ima- 
ginaire "’ that he was stricken down with a 
genuine illness and died a few days later. 
Pierre Corneilie and Moliére were con- 
temporaries, and in 1671 in eollaboration 
wrote the “ tragedy-ballet Psyche,” a labor 
which cemented a friendship already 
between the two men. Corneille by 
this time had begun to bend with age and 
in spirit. Colbert's economy had 
left 
cession of Louvois it was suppressed en- 
tirely. Age and poverty had taken up their 
abode with him, and his hand had by this 
time lost its fire and foree, and the poet's 
last months wretched enough. 
faithful Boileau offered to surrender 


were 


| old friend, ‘the King of French Tragedy,”’ 


| 
a transfer not 

| 

} and 





| matic in the extreme. 


(1) the spiral staircase leading to the top of | 5 
| without parallel, welcomed everywhere by 
| exuitant worshippers, he was visited by all 


the tower of Dagobert, the entrance to 
which is at 18 Rue Chanoinesse; (2) the 
tower at 19 Rue des Gobelins, where stood 
the commonly called Hotel la Réne 
Blanche, and (3) the tower of Jean-sans- 
Peur at 20 Rue Etienne Marcel. Many vol- 


de 


| author. 


umes of history could be crowded into the | 


annals of these three precious fragments of 
old-time Paris. 


| lowed 


The tower of Jean-sans-Peur brings home | 


to us a wealth of memories of the ducal 
house of Burgundy. 
erds as the Hotel d’Artois, the Hotel de 
Bourgogne was built by the younger brother 
of Saint Louis, Robert, Count of Artois, who 
fell on the disastrous field of Massouah, in 
1250, when the pious King and his devoted 
Captains were made captives by the Sultan 
of Egypt and released with heavy fines, £o 
ending the Sixth Crusade. For centuries it 
was the most magnificent residence in 
Paris. When “Philip the Good, Duke of 
Burgundy, Luxembourg, and Brabant, Earl 
of Holland and Zealand, Lord of Friesland, 
Count of Flanders, Artois, and Hainault, 
Lord ef Salins and Macklyn,”’ came in col- 


Known In earlier rec- | 


| Fontaine. 


} of Jerusalem, 


| 
mate 


allowed by the authorities, 
the King sent a sum of money to 
Corneille, which reached him only two days 
before his death. Besides these two greater 
stars, there lived in the same quarter Ra- 
cine, Thomas Corneille, Boileau, and La 
Of their life in this section 
here find a captivating description. 

Voltaire’s birthplace was in the 
and he was christened at 
Saint André-des-Arts on Nov. 1604, the 
day after his birth, Francois-Marie Arouet. 
He led an uneventful life until his twenty- 
third birthday, which found him an 
of the Bastile punishment for 
satirizing the Regent in verse. When 
free he assumed the name Voltaire, and 
as such became, as John Morley has said, 
“the very eye of eighteenth-century illu- 
mination.”” From his home in the Hotel 
Lambert, Rue Saint Louis-en-l’lle, he wrote 
to his august correspondent, Frederick the 
Great, ‘‘ this is a house 
who would be a philosopher.” 


we 
Street 


Oo” 


as a 


set 


made 


There and in his other Parisian haunts he 
met among many of his notable contempo- 
raries Diderot, d'Alembert, Marmontel, Pi- 
ron, Grimm, Rousseau, and Le Sage. Dide- 


rot, by many ranked as a greater thinker 


than either Voltaire or Rousseau, was in- 
deed one of the most striking figures of his 
The latter part of Voltaire’s life 
as portrayed by the stories of Paris is dra- 
Returning to Paris in 
in a triumphal procession 


February, 1778, 


Paris that was allowed to get near him. 
D’Alembert and Benjamin Franklin were 
ineluded among the visitors to the great 
One month later he died, and 
remains were hurried to Scelliéres, in Cham- 
pagne, for burial. There his body was al- 
to rest until 1791, when it was 
brought back in honor to the, capital. A 
great coneourse stood in silent reverence 
and viewed the cortége headed by Beaumar- 


chais, all the famous men of France carry- 


| ing the pall as journeying in the procession 
| to the Panthéon. To Pierre-Augustin Caron, 


| ible. 


lision with the crafty Louis XI. the great | 


house of Burgundy began to fail in power. 


the daughter of Charles the Bold, became 
the property of Emperor Charles V., and 
was by the Jatter given up to the French 
Crown. 
auction, and Louis XIII. gave what was left 
of the donjon to the monks of St. Catherine 
du Val-des-Ecoliers. In this 
monks established “ storehouses 
poor 
certain Pére Vincent, who has been canon- 
ized since as St. Vincent de Paul. 


the performers of passion plays and mys- 
teries. The tower of Jean-sans-Peur, which 
is the only remaining vestige of the Hotel 
de Bourgogne, has survived centuries of 
devastation, and with its grand unmutilated 
stairway is an ever-present reminder of 
the magnificence of the Burgundian Dukes. 

If we have found a charm tn the history 
which clusters about the three time-worn 
staircases, how shall we express the pleas- 
ure aroused by the romance and recollec- 
tions of the portion of this fascinating work 
which describes the “‘ Scholars’ Quarter of 
the Middle Ages’? To be introduced to the 
habitations of Heloise and Abelard, Dante 
and Boceaccio, Rabelais and Villon, Ronsard 
and Rollin, Tasso and Pascal, Calvin and 
Erasmus, Bernardin de Saint Pierre and 
Descartes, and to read of their life in the 
Paris of their time, arouses all the keen 
interest of the scholar and the intense en- 
thusiasm of the traveler. Following this 
array of literary celebrities, we read of 
others no less brilliant, among whom none 
shines more brightly than Moliére, who 
was born at 92 Rue Saint Honoré. This 
house and 31 Rue du Point-Neuf, his sub- 
sequent home, are shrines to which ad- 
mirers of genius may well journey. This 
son of the King’s upholsterer cared nothing 


*THE STONES OF PARIS IN HISTORY AND 
LETTERS, By Benjamin Ellis Martin and 
Charlotte M. Martin, 12me. Two volumes, 
260 pp., 202 pp. With illustrations and in- 

. New York: Charles rs Sons, 


to which name its owner added the soaring 
name ef “ de Beaumarchais,”’ French litera- 
ture is indebted for many dramatic gems. 
His life and deeds are perpetuated in nu- 
merous monumental records now extant in 
Paris. 

Of the Paris of the Revolution and the 
homes of Danton, Robespierre, Desmoulins, 
Mirabeau, Brisson, Marot, and Barras, 
many substantial remains are now discern- 
And what a wealth of memory crowds 
the domiciles of these men. In visiting them 


| we call to mind the names of some of the 
The palace finally, through the marriage of | 


famous personages of those bloody days, 


| many of whom were sent to the guillotine 


Francois I, sold a portion of it by | 
, the tragedian; 
| the “ Marseillaiss ’"’; Mme. Roland, Condor- 
donjon the | 
" for the | 
These were under the control of a | 
| Napoleon, when in his days of poverty he | 
Another | 
portion of the palace became the home of | 


| 


| 
| 





fn the dark days of the Reign of Terror. 
David the artist, Alfieri the poet, Levoi- 
sier, absorbed in chemical discovery; Talma 
Rouget de I'Isle, author of 


cet, the brilliant seholar; André de Chénier, 
the poet martyr; Laplace, the scientist. 
Here, too, we find the roofs which sheltered 


idly tramped the streets of Paris with Ju- 
not, the lovable, generous comrade from 
Toulon. Of the grand manstons which he 
oceupied when he came to power, all are 
swept away except Malmaison, the Elysée, 
Luxembourg, and Fontainebleau. 


Coming to the early years of the present 
century, we find the remains of the homes 
of celebrated men and women in history 
and letters, or the places where they la- 
bored and died. In Rue Saint Dominique in 
1820 lived de Tocqueville, whose ‘* Democra- 


| ey in America” created a widespread sen- 


sation and made him, like Chateaubriand, a 
lion in the salon of Mme. Récamier. His 
various dwelling places have been located 
and are here described, as are those of Gui- 
zot, Lamartine, Saint Beuve, Cousin, Méri- 
mée, Michelet, Taine, Renan, de Musset, 
Chiteaubriand, George Sand, Béranger, and 
“Mme. Récamier. 


The interesting pages of this scholarly 
work, which describe the Paris of Balzac, 
Dumas, and Hugo, are of sufficient value to 
give warrant for the existence of the vol- 
umes if all else were omitted. Of the strug- 
gles of Balzac at 2 Rue de Tournon and 1 
Rue Cassini, of his hardships, his cease- 
less toil, and his disappointments, we read 
with keen sympathy. Of his numerous other 
abodes in Paris, of the unceasing pursult 
of clamorous creditors, of his marriage to 
Mme. Eve de Hanska, the Polish widow, 
and of his death, after years of painful 
struggles, at 14 Rue Allée Fortunée, a street 
since widened and renamed Rue de Balzac, 
we learn with mingled admiration and sad- 


be- | 


his pension in arrears, and on the ac- | 


The | 
his | 
| Own promptly paid pension in favor of his | 


in- | 


for a King | 


his | 


; ness, 
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Putnam’s New Books 


Bismarck 


and the Foundation of the German 
Empire. By J. W. HEADLAM, M. A., 
Fellow of Kings College. Heroes of the 
Nations, No. 25. Fully _ illustrated. 
412mo, $1.50. 

‘The work of this author is conspicuously 
superior to that of other recent writers on the 
subject. 
and the 


His conelusions are thoroughly sound 
book ts a improvement on all 
the volumes thus far printed In England.""— 
The Athenaeum. 


vast 


Henry Knox 


(1750-1806.) A Soldier of the Revolu- 
tion. Major-General in the Continen- 
tal Army, Washington’s Chief of Artil- 
lery, etc. By NOAH BROOKS. 
Men of Energy, No. 2. 
12mo, $1.50. 

The 

ner 


Fully illustrated. 
in his well-known forceful man- 
that Gen. Knox was a 
figure 
than 
conspi 


author, 


show more im- 


portant offi- 


cers 


among the Revolutionary 


many others 


in histories, 


Theodore Beza 


(1519-1605.) The Counsellor of 
French Reformation. By HENRY Mar- 
TYN BAIRD of New York University. 
Heroes of the Reformation Series, No. ‘4: 
Fully illustrated. 12mo, $1.50. 


It is rather remarkable 


who have been more 


uous 


that this book should 
be the first biography of Reza in the English 
language, because Beza played a very promi- 
nent part in the 
the 
vin, just as Melancthon was overshadowed by 
Luther 


Reformation movement; but 
fact is he has 


It was, however, richly worth while 
to present in detail the life 
man and fine 


of such a worthy 


scholar, 


Heredity and 
Human Progress 


By W. Duncan McKim, A. M., Ph. D, 
12mo, net, $1.50. 


An 
heavy 


expedient 
burden 
and criminals. 


for relieving 
imposed upon it 


society of the 


by weaklings 


The Rece eration 
of the United States 


A Forecast of its Industrial Evolution. By 
WILLIAM MORTON GRINNELL. 12mo, 
$1.00, 


The opening chapters of Mr: Grinnell’s vol 
ume are devoted to a consideration of the 
early history the United States, with its 
lofty political ideals reduced in practice, as 
contrasted with the political and business de 
generation the last half 
of the 


of 


which characterized 
nineteenth century. 


the | 


American | 





} the de 


en overshadowed by Cal- | 


| 





| 


The Stage as a Career 
A Sketch of the Actor’s Life, Its Re- 
quirements, Hardships, and Rewards. 
By P. G. HUBERT, Jr. 12mo, $1.00, 


Mr. Hubert's experience as a dramatic critic 
has brought him into elose relations with the 
Stage, and he 
personal 
sketch of 
hardships, 
qualifieati« 


cess, and 


speaks upon the 
knowledge His 
the 


subject 
volume 


with 
gives a 
requirements, 
the 


suc- 


actor’s life, 
rewards. 
and 


its 
He 
training e 


and describes 
sential to 


from 


gives expert opinions such 
famous Sir Henry 
Barrett, Dion Boucicault, 

Helen Modjeska, Mary 


Mitchell 


actors as Irving 


J 
Anderson, 


Lawrence 
Jefferson, 
and Maggie 


eph 


The Midsummer 
of Italian Art 


Containing an Examination of the 
Works of Michel Angelo, Leonardo da 
Vinci, Raphael Santi, and Correggio. 
By FRANK PRESTON STEARNS, author of 
“ Tintoretto.”” Second edition, revised. 
Mlustrated. 8vo, $2.25. 

e ind 


model of 
Times 


One of the most genuinely delightful 
readable art books The work is a 
nsible art writing.’ New 


Travels in Spain 
Edited ARCHER M. 
With illustrations in 


16mo, net, $1.50. 


The 
Lady 


Be 


York 


by HUNTINGTON. 


photogravure. 


nious and 


ing diverting letters of the 
3 Spain 

humors, 

» and rec 


describing 
customs, 
reations of 


votions 
militia, 
people 


Folk Songs from 
the Spanish 


By HELEN HUNTINGTON. 16mo, vellum 
covers, gilt top, met $1.25. 


Exploratio Evangelica 


A Brief Examination of the Basis and 
Origin of Christian Belief. By PERCY 
GARDNER, author of “ New Chapters in 
Greek History,” etc. Svo, net, $4.50. 


lhiws, trad 5 


the 


An attempt to examine 
the rise of Christianity 
which is purely hist« 
not irreligious, 


St. Paul’s Epistle 


An Historical Commentary on St. Paul’s 
Epistle to the Galatians. By W. M. 
RAMSAY, D. C. L., Professor in Aber- 
deen University, author of “Church in 
the Roman Empire,’ Svo, net, 
$3.50, 

The author shows 
light the Epistle to 
contemporary history 
history of religion, 
education—in the 
Empire. 


the 
irom a 
rical and 


phenomena of 
point of view 
lay, although 


etc, 


in this book how much 
the Galatians throws on 
in the widest the 
society, thought, manners, 
Eastern Provinces of the 


sense 


* * Send for brief list of forihcoming books, 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 


He was buried in Pére-la-Uhaise, 
Hugo walking on one side of the coffin in 
the funeral procession and Dumas on the 
other. 

When we come to the Paris of Alexandre 
Dumas, we walk amid comparatively mod- 
ern scenes. During his migratory career he 
occupied numerous apartments in Paris. 
While at 25 Rue de l'Université in 1824 
there came into legal existence Alexandre 
Dumas, fils, whose mother was Marie Cath- 
erine Lebay, a dressmaker. The father 
formally owned the son by an acte de recon- 
naissance in 1831. Like Balzac, Dumas pro- 
duced great quantities of novels yearly. 
“ Monte Cristo,” ‘‘ Three Musketeers,”’ and 
forty other works having all been prepared 
in a little over a year. Of his prodigality 
in expenditures, of his experiences with 


| Garibaldi, “and of his end at Pays in 1870, 


we find graphic accounts. Being asked how 
a monument might be erected in memory 
of a dead penworker, who in life had been 
misunderstood and maligned, Dumas re- 
plied, ‘‘ Use the stones thrown at him while 
he lived and you'll have a tremendous monu- 


ment." Dumas was misunderstood and 


maligned, yet it would be difficult to name | 


a French novelist whose books are more 
widely read. Of the last of that great trium- 
virate of Frenmeh novelists, Hugo, Paris 
bears many splendid mementos in lowly 
and stately dwellings. There he came 
with his mother as a ehild of six, and 
there he tolled and triumphed. Of his happy 
marriage in early life, of his success as 
dramatist and poet, of his exile during the 
Second Empire, and of his final years of 
prosperity as a novelist, we read with 
intense interest. 

Comparatively few works of recent years 
give evidence of such great research as the 
“ Stories of Paris in History and Letters.” 
Doubtless some errors have crept in, but 
for these there will be indulgent correction 
Where so much of history must be exam- 
ined, old archives overhauled, and state- 
ments verified, it is difficult to pick out the 
truth. \So many of the old stories have been 
overturned, that it is indeed a wonder that 
the authors have been able to rescue from 
the fragments such a wealth of information. 
It has evidently been a labor of love, and 
so faithfully and ably performed, that in the 
finished edifice which we now have before 
us there is @ storehouse of knowledge and 
reminiscence that before existed merely as 
fragments without a home and beyond our 
reach. To the student of historical or liter- 
ary landmarks, these volumes will be the 
most welcome of all the season’s literature. 


“When Knighthood Was in Flower.” 


To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

I have waited long and vainly for an 
utterance abler than mine can be from 
SATURDAY REVIEW readers on the subject of 
one of last year’s books. If no one else will 
speak I must, and this is the speech: 

With the magnificent workmanship and 
wide study of “ Richard Carvel,” with the 


|} & tale 


| abound. 


| ** Mary ** 


| diers entered 





24 Bedford Street, Strand, London. 
27 and 29 West 23d St., New York. 


research and information of “‘ Janice Mere- 
dith,” and the wholesome fun of “ David 
Harum,” there forth another novel 
as a like phenomenon in the annals of 
literary success, and that was “ Whe n 
Knighthood Was in Flower.” What does 
its popularity mean? Whence does it pro- 
ceed? One can congratulate one’s country- 
men on their good taste in selecting “‘ Rich- 
ard Carvel” for a favorite. But could the 
same readers have enjoyed “ When Knight- 
hood Was in Flower“? Or was it a dif- 
ferent class, and yet almost large a 


class that which N : shill’ 
=. ri Mr. Churehill’s 


Edwin 


stood 


as 
as made 
1 Caskoden’s book attempts to 
in the first person—the person of a 
sixteenth century man and the language 
the vernacular of to-day. Such vulgarisms 
as “ W hen I left*"’ and “He went off” 
é i The Princess Mary and her lady 
in waiting are invariably spoken of as 
“the girls," and in-address usually as 
or “Jane,” the latter sometimes 
Lady Jane” or “ Lady Bolinbroke,” or 
as “‘ Miss Jane." The sister of Henry 
“puts on her bonnet” (when is 
toyinsy with the ribbons of her hat) 


tell 


as “ 
once 
VIL. 
not 


she 


| and runs in for a friendly visit to her lover 


in his rooms, 
royal palaces 
descriptions 

there is not 


unnoted, perfectly free. 
are described (or rather 
are shamefully slighted, 
the least attempt at 
phere) as if they were suburban villas in 
which her Royal Highness might enter- 
tain two young men in her private parlor, 
but such an artifice as Wolsey’s taking 
the King out of the front door and bringing 
him in by the back door must inevitably 
surprise the lady who sought to evade 
them. The very vague details are palpable 
‘cribs’ from trite historic records. The 
ignerance guilelessly betrayed would be 
piteous had it not succeeded far better than 
many painstaking students’ work. Notes 
and voluminous letters fly between the 
characters, as if writing were commonly 
practiced at the beginning of the sixteenth 
century. ‘“ Well-furnished libraries"’ have 
owners from whom the hero and the story- 
teller freely borrow books. No one could 
suppose that the art of printing had been 
discovered not seventy-five years before 

History has given us the plot of the novel, 
aod all the world knows how fine it is. 
jut “ Edwin Caskoden” has not seized one 
ot its chances, unless we accept the scene 
on shipboard where Mary's sex is discov- 
ered. The mest tremendous happening 
when the fleeing pair are overtaken is chron- 
icled in some such prase &@s this: ‘In the 
morning a knock came at the door. Sol- 
and arrested Brandon, who 
was carried to the Tower." The conven- 
tional view is taken of well-known_ per- 
s)nages, as the off-hand remark that Henry 
had not haif the wit of his girl-sister. 
Whatever that King may have been, he 
was not a fool. State papers plead against 
“dwin Caskoden" there. 

And this is the book whose English a re- 
viewer has told us ts Shakespearean, whose 
contents nave been devoured and lauded by 
thousands. What does it mean? one asks, 
while one reflects upon the work that Stan- 
ley Weyman and Conan Doyle or Robert 
Chambers or Winston Churchill might have 
given us based upon the loves of Mary 
Tudor and Charles Brandon. And instead 
we have “ When Knighthood Was in Flows 


er.”” and it sells. 
KNOWLEDGE, 


The 
the 
for 
atmos- 


A SEEKER APTER 
Catskin, N. Y., Jan. 5, 1900 
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KIPLING AND AN OLD ASSAILANT. 


Nearly thirty years have passed since 
Mr. Robert Buchanan gave the world, 
first in the pages of The Contemporary 
teview and later in book form, his 
“Fileshly School of Poetry.” In maga- 
zine form the article was signed Thomas 
Maitland, but later, the next year, when 
the book appeared, Mr, Buchanan's own 
name was found on its title page. Ros- 
setti and his friends were afterward ac- 
cused by the writer of the paper of try- 
ing to prove his criticism was the “ mali- 
eious and cowardly work of a rival poet, 
afraid to strike in broad day or under his 
real name, and adopting a pseudonym to 
conceal his real identity. * * * I have 
only one word to use concerning attacks 
upon myself. They are the invention of 
cowards, too spoilt with flattery to bear 
criticism and too querulous and humor- 
some to perceive the real issues of the 
case.” 

We all remember how the controversy 
waxed hotter and hotter and what were 
the arguments brought to bear upon the 
The 
3uchanan’'s criticism is sufficieatly 
Per- 

the 

ex- 


question from both sides. value of 


Mr. 
well shown in the following extract. 

arguments advanced by 
courteously 


haps the 


other side were more 


pressed: 


Mr. Rossetti's poetry, not because it !s 
by any means the best or worst verse of 
its kind, but because, being avowedly 
“mature " and having had the benefit of 
many years’ revision, it is perhaps more 
truly representative of its class than the 
grosser verse of Mr. Swinburne or the 
more careless or fluent verse of Mr. Mor- 
ris—the main charge I bring against po- 
etry of this kind is its sickliness and ef- 
feminacy. * * * The charge of inde- 
cency need not be pressed at all, as it is 
settled by the fact of artistic and poetic 
incompetence. * * * We perceive that 
the silliness and the insincerity come, not 
by nature, but at second hand, Mr. Ros- 
setti and Mr, Swinburne being the merest 
echoes—strikingly original in this that 
they merely echo what is vile, while other 
imitators reproduce what is admirable, 


How this controversy finally ended, and 
Mr. 
Rossetti died, we all perfectly remember. 


buchanan's seeming repentance when 


While Mr. Buchanan may be held execus- 
able for the early attack above referred 
of 
should have rendered impossible a second 
“The Voice 
which appeared in a 
is full of 
utterly 


to, the nearly thirty years 


passage 


paper of like nature, and yet 


” 


of ‘ The Hooligan,’ 


recent Contemporary Review, 


the broadest personalities and 


lacking in the critical spirit from begin- 
ning to end. 


Has it never occurred to Mr, Buchanan 


that his position, being that of a 


minor poet and essayist—albeit the writer 


own 


of some charming verse and equally de- 
lightful prose—might render himself lia- 
ble to a charge of envy, especially when 
he attacks a man of world-wide reputa- 
We 

the 


tion? find him writing of Mr. Kip- 


ling in following words, which it 


must be admitted are anything but well 


weighed or temperate: 


As for our popular literature, it has 
been in many of its manifestations long 
past praying for; it has run to seed in 
fiction of the baser sort, seldom or never, 
with all its cleverness, touching the quick 
of human conscience; but its most ex- 
traordinary feature at this moment is the 
exaltation to a position of almost unex- 
ampled popularity of a writer who, in his 
single person, adumbrates, I think, all 
that is most deplorable, all that is most 
retrograde and savage, in the restless and 
uninstruected Hooliganism of the time. 


Mr. Buchanan is 
complimentary to the 
that one of the principal factors in Kip- 
“the 


general readers, too idle and uninstructed 


perhaps equally 


public, claiming 


ling’s success is utter apathy of 
to study works of any length or demand- 
contribution of serious thought 
Mr. 


next proceeds to examine Kipling's poetry 


ing any 


on the reader's part.” Buchanan 


in much the same spirit that, thirty years 
ago, Called forth his first bitter attack: 


How, then, are we to account for the 
extraordinary popularity of works so con- 
temptible in spirit and so barbarous in 
execution? * * * Amused, therefore, by 
the free-and-easy rattles, the jog-trot 
tunes which had hitherto been heard only 
in the music halls and read only in the 
sporting newspapers, * * * the spirit 
abroad to-day is the spirit of ephemeral 
journalism, and whatever accords with 





Bpirit—its vulgarity, its flippancy, 

its radical unintelligence—is certain 
‘to attain tremendous vogue. Anything 
that demands a moment’s thought or a 
moment's severe attention, anything that 
is not thoroughly noisy, blatant, cock- 
sure, and self-assertive, is caviare to that 
man on the street on whom cheap jour- 
nalism depends, and who, it should be 
said, en passant, is often a member of 
smart society. 


And so the paper goes on, the whole 
being a tissue of personal abuse, directed 
both against Mr. Kipling and the undis- 
criminating public, who so evidently pre- 
fer the latter to Mr. Buchanan. Shall we 
allow it is, as Mr. Buchanan alleges, be- 
cause Kipling, although in no true sense 
of the word a poet, “is as near”’ an ap- 
proach to a poet as can be tolerated by 
the ephemeral and hasty judgment of the 
day? His very incapacity of serious 
thought or deep feeling is in his favor. 
He represents, with more or less accu- 
racy, what the mob is thinking. * * * 
Of Mr. Kipling it may be said, so far at 
least as his verses are concerned, that he 
has scarcely on any single occasion ut- 
tered anything that does not suggest mo- 
ral baseness or hover dangerously near it. 

We might suggest that the above quot- 
ed words savor strongly of ‘envy, hatred, 
and all uncharitableness,” to say nothing 
of the fact that so exaggerated a state- 
ment completely fails to carry weight in 
any critical discussion as to Mr. Kipling'’s 
place in our literature. Mr. Buchanan's 
opinions on most literary matters would 
be entitled to more consideration if word- 
ed more moderately. We are not willing 
to allow that in these days of wide educa- 
tional advantages, with schools, colleges, 
universities, libraries, books, and good 
periodicals far more abundant and easily 
accessible than ever before, when the 
general level of education and refinement 
is far higher than in any other period of 
the world’s history, all the result such 
progress has to show Is inability to read 
anything that demands serious thought 
or feeling. 

Mr. Kipling’s work scarcely needs de- 
fense; even the charge that his work is 
all-suggestive of moral baseness is best 
disproved by his books themselves, which 
are open to us all, so that that charge 
But just 
one point we would like to controvert— 


may be passed over in silence. 


Kipling’s incapacity for serious thought 
That he has made not 
only India, but the British soldier, well 


or deep feeling. 


known to us is an unquestionable fact, 
the latter not only on his lighter side, but 
his courage and devotion to duty, at least 
when emergencies arise, Tommy: Atkins 
We 
also claim that it is really the deep feel- 


in camp being another story. might 


Kipling possesses that has enabled 
to 
oughly “ Judy O’Grady and the Colonel's 


ing 
him make us understand how thor- 
lady are sisters under the skin.” 

The appearance of “‘ The Absent-Mind- 
ed Beggar” in these days of the South 
African war will come with fresh force to 
prove, not only Kipling’s earnestness, but 
his deep feeling and keen patriotism as 
seen in the story of this four-verse poem, 
which was sold to a London newspaper— 
The Daily Mail—for a that 
was immediately turned over as a nucleus 
The 


of 


large sum, 


for a relief fund. poem was first 


the the 
then reissued as a three-page broadside, 


printed in pages paper and 
in fac simile of Kipling's autograph, with 
a striking illustration on the middle sheet 
by Caton Woodville of “A Gentleman in 
Kharki Ordered South,” the 


being sold for a shilling per copy, 


broadside 
the 
proceeds going to such fund for the ben- 
efit of the wives and children of the “ Re- 


servists,"’ as the volunteer force is called. 

The and of these 
four verses show more and more striking- 
ly with each fresh reading. The style cf 
the poem is not academic—far from it— 


force effectiveness 


but it is earnest and so written that the 
words, the message of the poem—written, 
one would say, at white heat, from the 
heart to the heart—make a direct appeal 
to you, to you personally, and not col- 
lectively, and also make you realize per- 
fectly that the army is one huge broth- 
erhood in these days of a common trouble 


and menace to all England: 
Cook's son, Duke's 
Earl, 

of a Lambeth 
same to-day. 


son, son of a belted 


Son publican, it’s all the 


The entire poem is admirably strong 
and virile, and all the more effectively 
the 


its Even 


opening lines have their message: 


perhaps for very slang. 


* Rule 


shouted 
sung 


When you've 
When you've 
Queen,”’ 


Britannia,” 
God Save the 


‘Whe 





‘ou’ve finished il Kriger with 
cur mouth, _ - 


a little method of warfare we all indulge 
in. Kipling adds: 


Will you kindly drop a shilling in my little 
ambourine, 
For a gentleman in kharki ordered south; 
He's an absent-minded beggar and his 
weaknesses are great— ’ 
But we and Paul must take him as we 
So's owe on act i 
° out on active service, wiping some- 
thing off a slate— os 
8 left a lot of little things behind 


s e es s s . 
eae gute he married secret, asking no 
per: ion to, 
For whe knew he wouldn't get it if he did. 
There's gas and coal and vittals, and the 
house rent falling due, 
And it's more than rather likely there's 
a kid. 
. o . nn s 7 * 
But it ain't the time for sermons with the 
_ Winter coming on— 
We must help the girl that Tommy's left 
behind him. 
° * * ©. . * * 


Let us manage so as later we can look him 
in the face— 
And tell him what he'd very. much pre- 
‘er—- 
That while he saved the empire, his em- 
ployer saved his place, 
And his mates-—(that’s you and me)— 
looked out for Her. 
He's an absent-minded beggar, and he may 
forget it all, 
But we do not want his kiddies to remind 


him 
That we sent them to the workhouse, while 
their daddy hammered Paul, 
So we'll keep the homes our 
left behind him. 


Had we more space we might name 
many other poems by Mr. Kipling to 
show how unjust and completely preju- 
diced Mr. Buchanan's charge of lack of 
serious thought or deep feeling really is, 
notably perhaps the dedication to “ De- 
partmental Ditties." This little poem is 
so beautiful in style, wording, thought, 
and the deep feeling is so apparent—so 
decided a contrast, to the “‘Absent- 
Minded Beggar,” because not drawn forth 
by strong patriotism, but entirely from 
within—that it has always seemed to us 
not only one of the most successful poems 
but 


Tommy's 


too, 


Kipling has ever written, in some 


way to stand for the man's whole charac- 
ter and personality, as nothing else has 
ever done. Perhaps also it explains to a 
great degree the foundation for Kipling’s 
popularity: 


I have eaten your bread and salt, 
I have drunk your water and wine, 5 
The deaths ye died I have watched beside 
And the lives that ye lead were mine. 


Was there aught that I did not share, 
In vigil or toil, or ease, 

One joy or woe that 1 did not 
Dear hearts across the seas? 


know, 


I have written the tale of our life, 
For a sheltered people’s mirth, 

In jesting guise—but ye are wise, 
And ye know what the jest is worth. 


THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS. 
The intelligence of is of 
equine order, the presence of one idea ex- 
cluding all others, and any reader desirous 
of an example of this trait has only to read 
Mr. Herberg Putnam's paper on * The Li- 
brary of Congress,” the opening article in 
the February Atlantic Monthly. For years 
the new building had possession of all the 
attention which the legislative mind could 
give to such a trifle as the largest as 
blage of books in the country, and 
the selection of a Librarian absorbed 
and its accessions are 
a system adopted by Jefferson, except in 
of its forty-four groups, and that 
work is now waiting for an appropria- 
tion. Officially it has no order department 
and no shelf department; no department 
of documents, and the British Museum can 
show 1,200 manuscripts for every one to be 

found the most of all 

buildings. Making all proper allowance 
lack of precedent, the condition of this in- 
stitution and of managed by small 
boards of commissioners at least nominally 
outside the influence is 
a warning to those 
railway manager 


Congress the 


sem- 
then 
it, 
now classified by 
one in 
the 


in costly library 


for 
those 
political 


would make 
and a lighting 


realm of 
who Con- 
gress a 
company, 
Mr. Putnam’s pos 
privilege of saying anything of this kind, 
but his sketch of the British Museum, which 
is controlled by a Board of Trustees, forces 
the reader to think it. Also, it compels him 
to remember that every people has the goy- 
for during 
has received 


ition deprives him of the 


ernment whick it deserves, its 
entire existence tue library 
precisely two gifts of any consequence and 
not one endowment of money, and the Brit- 
ish Museum has been overwhelmed with 
gifts from Kings, peers, and commoners, 
so that the generosity of Parliament and 
the parsimony of Congress precisely 
what should be expected, 

On the other hand, the construction of the 
new building within the appropriation ond 
the triumphant of the attempt to 
appoint a librarian without considering his 
politics seem to indicate that Congress, 
like the people, supposes itself to favor lit- 
erature. After both people and 
have really favored it for a quarter of a 
century or so, the librarian of that time 
will not have to say, as Mr. Putnam says, 
that the Law Library, numerically one of 
the largest in the country, is excelled in 
efficiency by the libraries of the New York 
Bar Association and the Boston Social Law 
Library; that its collection of public docu- 
ments is the best even in the Uni'tcd 
States; that the library is deficient in State 
and municipal documents, and does not suc- 


are 
suceess 


Congress 


not 


ceed in obtaining due response for its inter- 
national ‘exchanges, and that its Oriental 
literature is comprised in the library of the 
late Caleb Cushing and in a few Turkish 
books, the gift of Mr. Abram S. Hewitt. 
Here, again, the influence of the people 
upon the Government appears. 











The politi- | 


cian, Federal, State, or municipal, cannot 
be persuaded to send documents regularly 
and punctually and not always to send any, 
but files of newspapers for the last fifty 
years are complete, and there are files, com- 
plete or.incomplete, of two leading papers 
representing the opposing parties in every 
State and Territory during the last twenty- 
five years. Here the press has aided the 
Government, and shown itself worthy of re- 
ceiving the immense amount of priceless 
statistics and “ reports’ annually bestowed 
upon it. 

In the matter of a catalogue there seems 
to be no room for hope. A force of seven- 
teen persons has the whole charge of cata- 
loguing and elassifying, and might, if shut 
up with the present library, and working 
at average speed, classify it and catalogue 
it on the dictionary system in sixteen 
years and a quarter, allowing 30,000 or 
40,000 annual new accessions to accumulate 
meanwhile. To do the work in a year a 
force of 448 persons and an expenditure of 
$350,000 would be necessary. The expense 
is modest, considering the numerical 
strength of the foree, but certain parts of 
the work, like copying and label pasting, 
require but small ability, and, perhaps, it 
might be possible to give decent salaries to 
the directors of the work without exceed- 
ing the sum mentioned. 

At present the whole library force con- 
sists of 105 persons, 56 of whom are in the 
reading room serving the economical Wash- 
ingtonian, the curious rural visitor desirous 
of saying that he read this or that in the 
Library of Congress, and occasionally the 
legislator himself, but not often. Anybody 
may use the library of reference, and 5,000 
persons visit the building daily. 

Mr Putnam does not discuss the future 
of the library, but his presentation of its 
present case is both valuable and curious. 


WOMEN AMONG HUMORISTS. 

At a recent gathering of what Mark 
Twain would call “literary persons,” of 
both sexes, one of the men present made 
the sweeping assertion that most, if not all, 
women were entirely devoid of a sense of 
humor. 

“I eonsider that an unjust assertion,” re- 
marked a well-known woman writer who 
was present. ‘“‘I am sure that I enjoy a 
good joke as well my husband or any 
other man.” 

“That may be true enough,” said the mah 
who had just spoken, ‘* but you do not make 
jokes in your co.versation, or write them 
in your books. I do not deny that there afe 
plenty of women who are bright conversa- 
tionists, but is there now, or has there 
ever been, a woman humorous writer? 

“For instance, look at the long list of 
male humorjsts, beginning with Mr, Dooley 
of the present day, Mark Twain, Artemus 
Ward, Josh Billings, John-Phoenix, Philan- 
der Doesticks, Bill Arp, Max Adler, Petro- 
leum V. Nasby, Major Jones, Judge Neal, 
author of ‘Charcoal Sketches’; F. C. Bure 
nand, W. G. Gilbert, Locker, Calverley, 
Thackeray, Dickens, Tom Hood, and many 
others clear back to Rabelais. All of these 
men were not only bright and witty in their 
conversation, but their writings were per- 
meated with fun and humor. Now, on the 
search the list of women writers 
Wilkins to Mrs. Aphra Behn, 
i you will tind a single professedly 
woman humorous writer. Some of them 
may have sporadic flashes of fun, but they 
gravity or sentimentality. 
I do not pretend to say why this is so, but 
simply state it as a fact. It may be that 
women are deprived of the humorous sease 
in the same mafiner that a person may be 
born without sight hearing 
That, nowever, is a matter for the physi- 
ologists to take up. I myself do not know 


as 


contrary, 
from Mary F. 


an not 


soon lapse into 


or or 


| of any woman humorist; do you?” 


‘I am afraid I do not,” replied the woman 
addressed, “ but [intend to look the mat- 
ter up and see if [I cannot find at least one 
in the long list of women writers of all 
ages.”’ 

Perhaps some 
her in this quest 


of our readers may help 
for a real woman humor- 
writer, and if they will give their views 
THE SATURDAY REVIEW be 
glad to receive and publish them. 


ous 


briefly would 


From a Man of Taste. 


To The New York Times Saturday Revie: 


I have noticed much talk likes and 
dislikes in your SaturpAY Review, and if 
[I may be space I would to 
display my crotchet. 

Often have I prone to wonder if 
there was not something lacking in me 
cause of my inability to read and admire 
many novelists which most people do. Now 
it is my great delight to read and reread 
Lamb, Addison, Carlyle, Macaulay, De 
Quincey, and other essayists, but it is with 
much misgiving that I take Dickens, 
save only his ‘Christmas Carol” and 
“The Cricket the Hearth.” Thacke ray 
I like best for his essays. Whereas of Bul- 
wer and Kingsley I have never yet finished 
a novel, and so it is with many more. 
Among the few novelists whose work I can 
read with great zest are Fielding, especially 
“Tom Jones"; Sir Walter 
Scott, whose works I most particularly de- 
light and of single novels, “ Lorna 
Doone,’ by Blackmore; *‘ White Company,” 
by Conan Doyle, and the “‘ Last of the Mo- 
by Cooper. 


on 


allowed like 
been 


up 


on 


~lawthorne, 


in; 


hicans,” 
I meet people daily who wonder at my pe- 
culiar taste, they often tell me that 
I should cultivate a taste in another direec- 
tion, for I miss beautiful things. 
Is it possible to cultivate a taste for Dick- 
ens, Thackeray, et al., better to 
read them than the essayist? My mind has 
been perplexed of late, I concluded to 
state my to you, being anxious for 
light. OMEGA 
New 


so many 


and is it 


so 
case 
1900. 


York, Jan. 16, 
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dolph’'s R, I, Battery” has of late been J ing in New York, and many hotels and 


THE WEEK IN ART, 
eas 

The week has brought three picture sales 
in New York of more than passing interest 
and two or three small exhibitions, while 
the art lovers of the city have found con- 
tinued interest in the exhibitions of the 
National Academy of ‘Design in the Fine 
Arts Galleries, of the Hassam drawings at 
Wunderlich’s, of Chartran’s portraits at 
the Knoedler galleries, and of F. Hopkin- 
son Smith’s water colors at the Avery gal- 
le open until Jan. -all of which 
were reviewed in this Supplement last Sat- 


on 
2 


urday, 


sale of the ninety-eight oils by Henry 
at the American Art Galleries on 
Thursday night, of Mr. Mosler’s studio ef- 
fects and paintings by other artists in 
the same galleries yesterday afternoon, of 
some sixty canvases by the late William 
lL. Picknell at the Fifth Avenue galeries 
last night, and of the miscellaneous collec- 
tion of pietures owned, for the most part, 
by Mr. Edward Tewkesbury and Mrs. 
Henry Purton, at the Fifth Avenue Auction 
Riooms on Wednesday“night, were all well 
attended, and the interest shown and the 
prices brought for the Mosler-Picknell 
pictures and those in the Te wkesbury-Pur- 

collection by American brushes augur 
well for the success of the coming exhibi- 
tion and sale of the large collection of 
American pictures owned by Mr, William 
T. Evans. This collection will be placed on 
view at the American Art Galleries next 
week, and will be sold at auction in Chick- 
ering Hall the suc- 
ceeding week, 


The 
Mosler 


ton 


on four evenings of 


The sixty-ninth annual exhibition of the 
Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts, which 
was opened to the public in the academy 
building, on North Broad Street, Philadel- 
phia, on Monday morning last, is well de- 
serving of the high praise that has been 
given it everywhere by the art writers. A 
trip to view and study this exhibition 
would be well worth the while of the Coun- 
cil of the New York Academy of Design, 
and such a trip is respectfully suggested 
to the members of this august body. There 
is reason why New York should 
have, under the auspices of the academy, 
6uch exhibitions every year, 

*,° 


no not 


The Philadelphia exhibition has reached 
its artistic success through a breadth of 
view and the resolute rejection of inferior 
works. Its managers evidently started out 
with the intention of making the best dis- 
play American pictures, and 
they have succeeded, They also very wise- 
ly admitted a certain number of foreign 
works, so that the visitor can compare the 
of contemporaneous American and 
foreign brushes and the artist can 
wherein the American painters represented 
are behind their foreign brothers, and 
where ahead. If any adverse criticism could 
be passed upon the exhibition, it is that it 
is not sufficiently comprehensive in subject. 
to the fore, and there is an 
abundance of figure work, but the land- 
seape and marine painters are not largely 
With the opportunity to study 
such portraits as those of John 8S. Sargent, 
lia Beaux, Frank W. Benson, William 
Chase, Carroll Beckwith, J. Alden Weir, 
W. Alexander, and others, and the 
figure work of Gari Melchers, W. T. Dan- 
nat, the foreign artists, La Thangue, and 
one’s time is sufficlenthy occupied at 


possible of 


work 


See 


Portraiture is 


represented. 


Cer 
M 
John 


others 
a first view, but when these have been suf- 
ficiently digested and ata ‘ond view one 
to the landscapes and marines, after 
of Winslow powerful 
coast “Au 
gray- 
toned by Tanner, 
and a few that the 


hibition in these departments ts too meagre. 
e,° 


se 
turns 
the 

mat 


study Homer's 


scenes, Ochtman’s 


the 
with 


and 
Twilight,” 
lands« apes 


ine 
two curlous 


fizure 


tumn 


others, one feels ex- 


The water color and 
this Philadelphia 
eminently satisfactory The landseapes of 
Mrs. Bradley and the New York 
scenes Shinn particularly notable 
water colors, and there is some 
miniature work. The painters of 
especially Mrs. John Madison 
Taylor, formerly Miss Emily Drayton, 
should be represented in the first annual 
display of the American Soctety of Minia- 
Painters, now open at the Knoedler 
in this city. Mrs. Taylor, who 
devoted much study to the history of 
miniature painting, as well as to the art 
itself, and who the author with Miss 
Wharton ¢f Philadelphia of a book on min- 
jatures, shows, among other examples, min- 
isttures of President McKinley and Mrs. Mc- 
Kinley, which are not only good likenesses, 
but extremely delicate and refined in color 
and treatment, 


sculpture display at 


show, while not large, is 
street 
of are 
among the 
excellent 


these, and 


ture 
Galleries 
has 


is 


There are now on exhibition at the Kep- 
pel Galleries, 20 Hast Sixteenth Street, some 
fifty drawings by Peter Newell, the origi- 
nals of Dlustrations which appeared in the 
Harper publications during the past year 

Some of the crawings are in color. 
are all.familiar to readers of the 
publications. Mr. Newell is an 
illustrator who not only draws well, and 
who by his color work shows that he is 
capable of good work in this line, but he is 
also possessed of a sense of good and kind- 
ly humor. He is a fun-making artist. Some 
of the drawings are extremely clever in 
subject and are accompanied by verses 
which well complete their humorous effect. 

*,* 

A large pleture of an episode in the late 
eivil war entitled “ The Chargé of the One 
Hundred and Fourteenth Regiment of Penn- 
asylvania Volunteers to the Rescue of Ran- 


or 30. 
They 


Harper 


| scene, is effective, and the color good. 
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on exhibition at the Schaus gallery. The 
artist is Carl Roehling, a German painter, 
who is engaged on some historical works 
for the German Government, and who ob- 
tained special permission to paint this can- 
vas, The composition, while somewhat 
crowded, as has to be the case in a battle 
The 
painting shows earnest and conscientious 
work, and no doubt is a satisfactory pre- 
sentment to those who were participants in 
the stirring episode it depicts, 
s,¢ 

Miss Violet Oakley has drawn a design 
for a stained glass window whose subject 
is the Epiphany, and has superintended the 
making of the window, painting the head 
|} and hands of the figures, so that the com- 
pleted work is due almost entirely to her 
artistic taste and skill. The window is on 
exhibition in the studio of the Church 
Glass and Decorative Company, 3 West 
Twenty-ninth Street. In the centre of the 
window are the Virgin and Child, while 
| before them stand the Wise Men of the 
| East, holding caskets in their hands, The 
color of the window is deep and rich. The 
figures, which are robed in light colors, 
stand out against a deep blue midnight 
sky. There are halos around the heads of 
the Virgin and Child. The frame or bor- 
der, which dark in tone, a design of 
pomegranates and grapes with olive leaves, 
is artistic, effective, and appropriate. 


*,¢ 


is 


Mrs. Clio Hinton Huneker, a pupil of St. 
Gaudens and MacMonnies, and who has been 
Studying in Paris for the past few years, 
is in New York this Winter, where she is 
working in the large studio in the old 
Tenth Street building formerly occupied by 
William 8S. Chase, with her relative, the 
well-known sculptor, R. Hinton Perry. Mrs. 
Huneker, whose graceful and refined little 
figures have made her known to many 
art lover, has about completed a large and 
| handsome bowl, which is to be 
anti which she calls the Omar Khayyam 
Bowl, found her inspiration for it 
in the verses of the Rubaiyat. The 
rious of the Rubaiyat expresse 
in a series of small and graceful male and 
female figures which surround the top of 
the bowl, [Intermingled with vines and 
grapes. Mrs. Huneker in this her latest 
work shows much grace of modeling and 
refinement of idea. Among other 
works in her studio is a seated female fig- 
ure in a bath robe, with a bath cap on her 
head, and which, in delicacy of line and 


an 


soon cast, 


as she 


ideas are 


good 


figurine. %,. 
The Society of American Artists 
nounces that exhibits for its twenty-second 
annual exhibition will be received on Thurs- 
day and Friday, March 8 and 9, that var- 
nishing day apd press day will be on Fri- 
day, March 28, and that its exhibition will 
on Saturday, March 24, and on 
evening, April 28. The 
this year will be composed 


an- 


close 
Hanging 
of 


open 
| Saturday 
Committee 





William A. and 


Irving R 


Coffin, Louls Paul Dessar, 
Wiles. 


The famous paintings shown at 
Rembrandt exhibition at 
1808 have been reproduced by Scheltema and 
Holkema's Boek Handel of Amsterdam 
in forty photogravures. The text is writ- 
| ten by Dr. F. Hofstede de Groot, the 
| noted Dutch authority tembrandt. Carl 
‘Glucksman, 14 East Forty-fifth Street, has 
the portfolio here, 


the great 
Amsterdam in 


on 


* ¢ 
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Senhor Salvador de Mendonca, formerly 
Brazilian Minister at Washington, who sold 
his collection of old masters at auction last 
| April at the American Art Galleries, in this 





city, after the sale returned the “ Penitent 
| Magdalene,” attributed to Murillo, and 
; Which had been bought by Mr Francis L. 
| Loring, to Mr. Loring had 


him. served a 


| notice of attachment and Senhor de Men-* 


| donea returned him his money. It will be 
remembered that an art writer in a weekly 
} journal and M. de Madrazo, the portrait 
painter,, pronounced the picture to 
| copy, and on this Mr, Loring based his ac- 
| tlon. Very fortunately for the cause of art 
Senhor de Mendonca determined to push the 
matter, he was naturally incensed at 
| being virtually accused of fraud, and has 
| made an investigation abroad regarding it. 
He submitted the picture first to Charles 
Sedelmeyer, the well-known Parisian art 
dealer from whom he bought it, and who 
has given him a signed certificate that the 
canvas was formerly in the famous collec- 
tion of the Baron de Beurnonville, with 
the added expression of his firm conviction 
that it is an authentic canvas. After this 
Senhor de Mendonca obtained a_ signed 
statement from the Parisian expert, Eugene 
Feral, to the effect that the picture was an 
original Murillo, and from several London 
experts who all testified to the same effect. 
It is said that Senhor de Mendonca may 
institute legal proceedings against those 
who here impugned the genuineness of his 
Murillo. Meanwhile it may be well to sug- 
gest to those art lovers and buyers whose 
faith has been at all shaken in their own 
purchases or beliefs by the attacks of cer- 
tain so-called experts that they should not 
necessarily despair or be ready to proceed 
against picture sellers of good personal rep- 
utation and character on the opinions of 
said experts. Experts, as well as doctors, 
differ. 


be a 


as 








The display of decorative work in the 
gallery of the Fine Arts Club, on the 
occasion of the dinner recently given to the 
visiting Baltimoreans by the Society of 
Mural Painters, is a comprehensive show- 
ing of the recent important works in fresco 
and stained glass in America. The Boston 
Public Library, the Congressional Library at 
Washington, the new Appellate Court build- 


} cupies 


| Ingen 





| H. 
| Francis Lathrop, and Frank Fowler. 


| St. Nicholas. 


modeling, is very suggestive of a Tanagra | 


| expec 


private houses are in evidence ag to the 
elaborate and beautiful interiors. Mr. John 
La Farge shows reproductions of his work 
done for Bowdoin College and the Lambs, 
and Charles R. and Ella Com exhibit 
many designs for the Sage memorial 
Cornell University. The latter is mostl 
stained glass, ag is also the exhibit of 
Maitland Armstrong. Mr. Abbey 
of the Holy Grail, and Mr. Sargent's 
ets, from the Boston 
by side with the friezes 
and George W. Maynard 
pellate Court room, 
the 
with 
to the 
and 


at 
in 
Mr. 
’s frescoes 
Proph- 
Library, are side 
of*Kenyon Cox 
in the new Ap 
Edwin H. Blashfield oc- 
large central the 
Sprague Pearce and H. 
left, and to the right 
Turner Elmer E. Garnsey and 
Benson, with the burnt wood of J. 
Fosdick, are hard by. Edward 
is represented by many spandrils from the 
Hotel Astoria as well as by 
portant work in Washington 
New York court houses. Some of the other 
mural painters represented are Walter Shir- 
law, Abbott H. Thayer, H. O. Walker, 
Elihu Vedder, Fobert Read, John W. Alex- 
ander, Frank D. Millet, Gari Melehers, 
H. J. Schlader-Mundt, Willard Metcalf, Will 
Low, Otto H. 


space on east 
Van 
o%.a 
Frank 
William 
Simmons 


wall, 


his 
and 


more im- 
in two 


Beecher, Joseph Lauber, 


The 
at the 


twenty-four ex libris mugs to be sold 
annual library dinner of the Salma- 
sundi Club in April will cde 
the following artists: Bruce Crane, C. C. 
Curran, L. C. Earle, Harry Fenn, William 
H. Howe, Isaac A. Josephi, George H. Mec- 
Cord, Charles Frederick Naegele, Henry R. 
Poore, Rufus Sheldon, James G. Tyler, A 
T. Van Laer, Carleton Wiggins, Herbert A. 
Levy, F. K. M. Rehn, W. Granville Smith, 
Henry B. Wechsler, Gringero Yeto, Thomas 
Moran, J. Murphy, Edward 
hast, A. C. Morgan, (. Myles Collier, and 
Thomas B. Craig, It is the purpose of the 
librarian to have one of each set of twenty- 
four mugs decorated with the book plate 
of the club. The artist who paints this 
particular mug is expected to treat his sub- 
ject with the utmost freedom, giving it as 
much as possible the character his in- 
dividual work. Mr. Harry Fenn will 
the book plate mug for 10. Whoever 
cures this little piece of delft will have a 
dainty drawing in the picturesque manner 
of this artist, signed with the bold “iF” 


be corated by 
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familiar to the readers of The Century and 
Last year this mug was done 
by Mr. George Elmer Brown, the designer 
of the book plate, and is now the property 
of Mr. W. KE. Baillie of Bridgeport, an ex 
libris enthusiast. Mr. W. Granville Smith 
and Mr. Edward Polthast are two the 
four prize winners in the Fall exhibitions, 
and Mr. Irving E. third winner, 
is not called upon this year. Mr. George H 
MecCord’s de will be a view of Edin- 
burgh Castle. other 
but something 
ted from each well-known artist. The 
mugs will be burned at Crown Point 


of 
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oration 


It is too early to name 


subjects, characteristic ts 


the 





Volkmar, and this 
which 


ind 


Pottery of Mr. Charles 
year without the overglaze, 
the delicacy of the draw 

of a purplish ¢t instead 
blue. Last year Mr. Walter 
mug, as first choice, sold for $0, 
plate mug for $30, yery 
mug, Mr. Granville Smith, for $ 
two dozen mugs brought the handsome 
of $307. The proceeds of this annual 
the purchase 
for the library of the club. It 
of the Library Committee to establish 


save 
the 
k- 


Shirlaw' 


leaves 


color of cro 
ery 
the book 
handsome 
37. "The 


sum 
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by 


are devoted to of art book 


is the pur- 
pose 
this particular 


library 


fund a cos- 


foster with 
reference 


and 
tume 
and painters. 


and for illustrators 


An interesting competition for a series of 
important windows to be Lin the First 
Baptist Church Philadelphia has just 
been held in which a number of well-known 
New York artists have submitted elaborate 
designs in color. Mr. E. V. 
of the church, by a 
prominent Philadelphians, 
entire work, consisting of nine 
jects, an elaborate dome, and 
tive panels, to Mr. Otto Heinigke and Mr. 
Owen two artists been 


ot 


architect 
of 
the 


sub- 


Seeler, 
committee 
has awarded 


figure 


aided 


six decora- 


Bowen, who have 





associated in New York for several years. 
The successful designs are especially inter- 
esting to students decoration, they 
show a radical departure from modern prec- 
and partake rather the spirit 
of an older day, when the artisans 
craftsmen of Chatres amd of Florence 
wrought out those marvelous windows in 
their beloved cathedrals, windows that 
seem to have been little studied and 
never understood. The exceptional quality 
in the new work under consideration is the 
evidence of deep study of the great tradi- 
tions of symbolic ornament, an absence of 
affectation for effect, and a profound com- 
prehension of the subtle relations that are 
interdependent and eternal between archi- 
tecture and decoration. These same artists 
have just finished eight large figures in 
stained glass in the new Baltimore Court 
House, a building where an appropriation 
was available for purposes of decoration, 
much as in the case of the Appellate Court 
House in New York. 
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The Skeleton in Art. 


In Sienkiewica’s last romance, “In Monte 
Carlo,” there is an “ aside’? which, having 
a bearing en art, is worthy of consideration. 
The leading character, Svirsky, the painter, 
has his mind occupied with a composition 


|} will 
| his own 


j in 


| noticed, 


| feel 





which he calls “‘ Dream and Death.” 

Why. asks the painter, has “ Christianity 
introduced the skeleton into life and art as 
representative of death?” Why, then, is 
ceath rendered horrid, repulsive by the 
means of a grinning skull anu the rattle of | 


} less gift that man 


The Dance Macabre is a scares 


cr+w ballet, with a touch of the ludicrous 


in it, 
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gloomy 


developed 
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which is so depress- 


spirit, 

the grand Gothic 
ing, as though a church were not a pass: 
light of but 
and hopeless chasm.” 
‘the 


age 
to the heaven, subter- 
How it 
had not reformed 
To the Greek, Than- 
To the genius of 
To day the skeleton 
ath. The tomb- 
ad with 
see in the shop 
used to hold to- 
You fill your pipe and feel no shud- 
there be, passing 

but of the skeleton 

pieta,”” a favorite 
the fifteenth cent- 
extenuated figure of the 
have ex- 
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Renaissance 
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make a 
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Town or Country Again. 
Vew York Times Saturday Review: 
very interesting letter one of 


To The 


That was a 


} your correspondents sent from Arizona, and 


Cynic” 
is much that 
written, they 
different points of 
socially inclined person can 
them quite an accurate idea 
of books to persons of solitary 
or voluntary. 
of the superiority 
country for mental 
very well, fur as he goes. 
city dwellers has not taken a 
of our parks, thinking to read 
concentration of 
comparative quiet of sur- 
But alas! for our antici- 
A squirrel here; 
an odd there; a group of children 
playing ; the invalid passing in 
his wheeled chair; the young couple wheel- 
little with pardonable 
distract the thoughts of 
would-be student from his book, mak- 
of the stress of life all 
throws down his book in 
pair and give himself over the con- 
templation of his fellow-creatures they 
in parade before his park bench. He 
leave his studying for the solitude of 
room, stant 
noises of passing traffic and their usual ac- 
distract his attention 


that 


so 


characteristic reply 
him with, There 


both letters, 


a very 
honor 
1s ru in as 
from such 
that a 
from 
the value 
habits, whether 
What “ 
the 


widely 
w 
form 


enforced 
Cynic" says 
oft over the 


work 


town 
all 
us 


as 


book to on 
with the 
the 
nature? 


direction! 


or study more 
thought for 
rounding 
in this 


strut 


pations 
opposite 


ing their first 


one 


pride—all 


these 
the 
conscious 


He 


ing him 


about him. 
des to 
as 
pass 


where not even the c 


companiments can 
from his reading. 
Arizona friend, 
to study 
so much 
that he 
give to the 
For him 
until he goes 
and lonely 
way get 


other hand, let our 
for the try 
and he will find there is 
in the real 
little time 
the 


On the 


who stand country, 


in the city 
t 


world 
to 
imagination. 


» interest him 
will have 
o mor tudy 

his plains 
in his 


he can 
of books. 
of the 
brain 


wher own 
heart 
environ- 
itself to 
where it 


matter mind's 
adjusts 


best 


1uman 


and works 


that one can be more 
than anywhere else. 
very true, for 
social obligation 
undergo, while 
every one knows 
very different. But 
certain 
wittingly 
One feels 
that 
acquaintances whenever one 
theatre or other places 
time. In the very 
nowhere so severe- 
that we but 
may 
but there ia 
so dear to cynical 
all around us other 
as insignificant as our- 


maintains 


olitary in a great city 


In a certain sense this is 


one under no 


not willingly 


a celty 
that one will 
the country, 
every el 


city 


in where 


this is 


one 


the crowds create a 
atmosphere, 
but present all the same. 


people all around, 


n the 


i 
human perhaps not 


that 


tr 

make 
or go to the 
of amusement any 
unflattering realization 
ly felt as great city, 
one small vast 


are one 
can 
chooses 
at 
in a are 


grain of a ocean, we 
very small and solitary, 
the reflection, 
that are 


atoms 


always 
hearts, there 
human quits 


selveg. 


But the country dweller must create his 
human atmosphere for himself, There is no 
crowd to remind him of the vastness of the 
human family. All his resources for recrea- 
tion lie within himself. His heart, how- 
ever, craves for the sight of human faces; 
the life of a hermit, wrapped up in him- 
self, is distasteful to him, and so he sup- 
plies the void for himself by peopling the 
vacuum with his book friends. His life, 
though perhaps dreamily delightful, is arti- 
ficial, is that of any one who thinks 
himself and his thoughts sufficient com- 
pensation for the divine gift of human so- 
ciety. He feels this, but he cannot help It. 
He has the instinct, but he cannot 
gratify it, so he naturally looks to his books 
to supply it. 

Solitude is a sad condition of life, either 
fn the city or in the country; in the one 
the crust of life only serves to impress 
one's loneliness the more clearly on one’s 
mind, while in the other the absence of 
activity makes one feel like a small atom 
in a vast field of space. That is, it does 
until one has become so egotistically self- 
sufficient that human companionship is no 
longer necessary. 

There can be no set rules as to which 
place is the better for an intellectual life, 
any more than it can be determined where 
an author can best write his books. It de- 
pends upon the individual. The city-bred 
man will study best in the town; the coun- 
try-bred man under the broad, open school- 
room of nature. But wherever we study, 
good books must always be the most price- 
can make to man, 
JOHANNA LOBSENZD 
New York, Jan. 2, 100& 
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Readers will permit us again to remind them 








Morgenthau, West One Hundred ana 
Three Me Street how ree City: “Please give 
me the address of G. A. Henty.” 

No. 33 Lavender Gardens, Chapham Com- 
Mons, S. W., London. 

“A.C. PR." Brooklyn, N. ¥.: own kind. 

: i and nswers ’ 

Cotton “The EowEH Your fit edition Holmes’s 


» 186], two volumes, in good 

Also, is there any volume published in 
form Siving information in regard to first 
editions, including their auction sale quotations; 
such that, with it, I might answer such a ques- 


jon as the above? ’* 

The first edition of “ Elsie Venner ” is 
Worth from §3 to $5. Foley’s “ American 
Authors,” to be had at any large book 
Store, gives information concerning Ameri- 
can first editions, This should be supple- 
mented by such a work as “ American Book 
Prices Current,” Published each year at $6 
by Dodd, Mead & Co., and by the “ English 
Book Prices Current,” a Similar work, also 
Published yearly. | These books recard the 
sales at auction of all books of importance, 
and are invaluable to one who is forming 
@ library, however modest or extensive, 


Frank Hankinson, Reading, Penn.: *‘ The poem 
beginning 


hath a million 
Neer a one hath I. 
asked for by C. Smith in THE Revinw of Dec. 

ts by Charles Mackay, and entitled * Cleon 
and I.” It is included “in “Voices from the 
Crowd,’ C1S46,) his first published volume, and 
is alse found in the ‘ Bryant Library of Poetry 
and Song.’ ’’ 


handy 


Cieon acres; 


aeeniae 
Daniel Maurice, 812 Bush Street, San Fran- 
-Cisco, Cal: “+E ’ asks through your col- 


umns for information concerning means of know- 
ing a first edition of Markham’s poems, Mr. 
Markham once told me that in ‘The Desire of 
Nations" in the first edition there is a com- 
Positor’s error, an expression reading 
creed,’ which should be ‘ milkless creed,’ In all 
except the first edition the latter reading will be 
nd. af 
Jessie FP. Wheeler, Mechanicsville, N. ¥.: “ The 
boem beginning 
O Thou eternal one whose presence bright 
All space doth occupy, &c., 
asked for by W. Douglas, was written by Gabriet 
Romanovitch Derzhavin, a Rugsian lyric poet, 
who was born July 3, 1743. He Was Secretary of 
State in 1791 and Minister of Justice in 1802. His 
complete works in five volumes were published jn 
St. Petersburg in 1810. He died July 6, 1816. Hig 


ode on * God,’ referred! to above, wag translated 
into several European languages, and also into 
Chinese and Japanese. It is saiq to have been 


hung up in the Palace of the Emperor of China, 
printed in. gold letters on. a Scroll of satim~ * 
Whole eleven stanzas may be found. in *'The } a- 
tional Fifth Reader,’ published in 1867 by A. 8. 
Barnes & Co," 

* Young Author,"*. New York City: “win you 
kindly tel *& young ‘author the most propitious 
Season of the year for publishing a new novel? 
Also, if it should be typewritten before sending it 
to the publisher.’ 





Manuscripts should always be typewrit-: 


ter. Generally, most important literary 
works are Published during the regular 
S€ason, so to speak, from the Autumn of 
one year to the Spring of the next; but 
there are no set rules for literary success, 
If a book has that peculiar and often un- 
definatla quality that makes for Success it 
will become Popular, no matter when or 


where published, 
Aiea 


Hunter, Nashville, Tenn.: “ 
sketch of §. R. Crockett? 


Samuel Rutherford Crockett, in 
Duchrae, Galloway, Sept. 24 was 
educated in Edinburgh, at Heidelberg, and 
at New College, Oxford. In 1886 he en- 
tered the Free Church of Scotland, was a 
Minister of Penicuik for Several years, 
and then became 4 writer and novelist. 
pitas 


J. P. Where can 


IT find a 


Arthur Wollaston, New Haven. Conn. : “Ts 
the Huth Library,’ of Which I have heard so 
much, stilt intact, and who owns it?” 


The splendid library formed by the late 
Henry Huth, which ranks with such great 


Private book collections as the Christie- 
Miller, the Devonshire, the John Carter 
Brown, and the Hoe, was inherited by 
Alfred He nry Huth, born in London, Jan. 


14, 1850, the 
He was educated 


Second son of Henry Huth. 
at Rugby and at the Ber- 
lin Unive rsity, and has written and edited 
Several works, among them a translation 
of Goethe's ‘ Faust” 1889.) He ig a Vice 
President of the Bibliographical Society, 
Treasurer of the Roxburghe Club, and has 























always been interested in books, having 
added large ly to his father’s collection, 

D. M. Curtin, 88 Catharine Street, New York 
City: “The uthor of the poem beginning, ‘If 
It hown in the m Thing, isked for by Miss 
KE. E Purney, 27 West EB ty-fourth Street, is 
Mrs, Margaret RB. Sangster, and is called ‘Our 
Own.” ”* 

** Curious,’"* J.2 * Wry first 
used the fo “Make a Virtue of 
necessity ’ the pence and the 
por wil themselves? * 

Goeffrey in line 30H of “The 
Knighte's >, Ses it thus: “ Maken 
Vertue of Necessite Other examples: 
“Thus am ] driven to make a virtue of 
necessity,’ (R. Wilson's “ Three Ladios of 
London,” Act IL): “Tp make virtue of ne- 
cessity ”’ (Shakespeare's “Two Gentk men 
of Verona,” Act IV., Scene 1); and “To 
@ress up necessity into a Virtue,” (Swift's 
“Tale of a Tub,” See VID. Lora Chester- 
field wrote to his son in his letter of Noy. 
6, 1747; “Old Mr Lowndes, the famous 
Secretary of the Treasury in the reigns 












of Kine William, Queen Anne, and George } 
I., used to Say, “take care of NG pence 
and the pound Will take car; of them- 
Selves,’ " 
ee 

Harry Ww Wilkens, 22 Grove Street I 
N. ¥.: “Ig there any valu¢ attac Ad- 
Vice to a S n, by Francis 1 in 
the ar 1673 in Lona n? It i t con 
dition."’ 

It has little value, 


Edward J La 











Seventeenth St rk wore. 

Give m« list of Works of John Henry 

man; also advise Where they can be purchase 
Cardinal Newman's works are too numer- 

Ous to be given in full, Tx smans, Green 

& Co. Published jn 1890, at $50, a collected 


edition of his 
Correspondence “ 


works, 
With 


including letters and 
a brief biography, ed- 





ited by Miss Mozley. There are thirty-nine 
volumes, 
ee Z,,°* Boston, Mass: “ Who Wrote the bio. 


Sraphy of James Gordon Bennett? It Was pub- 


‘ fruitless | 
















We cannot find that the writings of 
“Bab” (Mrs. I. 4. Mallon) have been col- 
lected in book form. 

“C. ALS." th Norwalk, Conn.: “T have 
been eticaring for some fan 0 procure a 
oh ‘olume 0} yron’s 
Py letters, odes, lyrics. &c — 


f ents of his selected poems. Is 
an published, or 


1897 for $7.50 
named is worth 


classics of his various poems 


Byron,” 


English 


25 cents, or “ 
Arranged by 
Treasury Seri 


3s. 6d., 
but to 


Houghton, Miffiin 
in the Riverside Liter 


oner of 
Maamill 


srimage;” 
Maemillan’s English 
227 East F 


‘Who is the 
‘ Lit 


in 


New York City: 
published a work 
of London *?” 


Laurence Hutton is the 


from the 
edited 


Classics,) American B, 
Poetry of Byro 

Matthew Arnold,” 
es,) Macmillan 
probably 
through pb. 


(the latter 
be had 


Chillon and 
ans issue 





Grimm, 
entitled 


two volumes? 
Wo volum: 

of an American Cruiser” 
and $5.50. The second 
about 50 cents a vot- 


separately? ’** 


Poems of Lora 
by N. H. Venable, (Eclectic 
‘ook Company, 
n, Chosen and 
(Golden 
& Co., 1881, 
out of print, 
ook dealers.) 
& Co, publish at 15 cents, 
ary Series, “ The Pris. 
Other Poems,” and the 
“Childe Harold’s Pil- 
in two volumes, each 40 cents, 
Classics, 


author; Harper 


75. 


& Brothers publish the book at $1. 


* Catal 
if there 
the writ 
read 
titles of 


far I have been unable to find 
anywhere 


| to know 


English 
London, 












ve. 
Vised tha 
has rece 
speare 
year, 
lishers I 


ean get 
** Test 
Authors 


Johnson 


"A 
can Clare 


“A 
When 
Mettle 


Harry 
the size 
2. What 
manuscri 
ened tog 
Should m 

Paper 
not nec 


Charles 
Street, 
Mrs, She 
ment, th 
Evening 
admired 


cluded 
‘ Poems 

a charmi 
daud, 


have 
afterwarc 
The elox 


Wood's tr 
one book 
lation 


noWadays? That 


R. Farquharson 


Hunt, 


Sonnets, x 
but with the name of 


the name of the a 
of the publisher, 


Subscriber,’ 


National Req Cros 


of the Pastures,’ 
The exact d 


New York: * 


it in print and 
Mrs. 


the 
interesting 
made 


‘utlonists 
it has been recited 


appeared 
readers would hi 





ina,” Avalon, Cal,: 


ings of the 
is, 


““Can you tell me 
is published any work which gives all 
Principal authors that are 
lists conta 


everything each one has wri 


near complete, and 
of such a work.” 


Autnors ” 
George 


work of this sort, 





Stillwater, 
ant a lawyer 
ntly written 
which 


am not acquainted, 


it? 


imony of the Sonnets 
of the Shakespearean Plays and 
By Jesse 


hip 


— 


Syracuse, 
i Barton be 


Weekly Reader,’* 
is James Lane 





Bailey, Red Bank, N. J.: 
writing man 


for 
paper 


paper used 
is the size 
pts? 
ether; and, 
Manuscripts be folded 


essary to 


HH. Ward, 
rwood made 
e best translation, 
Post in Mr.’ Bryant's 
by Mr. Bryant, 
in society, 
Sherwood's 
of Places—Fronce.’ 


ng letter of appreciation, 
Mrs. 
thanks, 

sing. 


author, 
letter of 

my verses 
1 translated many 
took up 


of elocution, 


n THE 


Wood's version,"’ 


| Publish i 
| 
| 


From 


How 
I've 
Yet, ; 
One d 
Ita 


Alas, 
I th 


One s 


I have 


Oklahoma: 
and ex- 
a work 
has been 


uthor, and 
as 1 wish a 


used 
3. Should manuscripts 
if so, at 


who often 
Mr. 
translation 
Harte wrote 
Gustave Na- 
Sherwood a very 
Saying: 
.' Mrs. 

of Nac 
‘ Care: 
a thousand times, 

anslation has been Printed In 


Subsequently, 
ghly appreciate 
SATURDAY RE 


Judge 
upon 


Poems,” Putnarms, N, Y., 1899, $1, 


N. Y 


New 


top or 
or 


day. 


Bret 


uc 





am 
it if y 


CARCASS( INNE. 


the French 
old I am! I'm 


worked both hard 


atient as my life has been, 


sight I have 
seems a 


earest 
Imost 


ought to 


ees it 
md the 


not mind the road's 


not seen fair Cari 


dimly from the 
mountains blue; 
walk five Weary 


was new ; 


height 


Through morn and eve ning’s dew, 


But b 


And on the 


I eco 
} I ne 


They 
As } 








Shoots Up like those of Rome! 
The Rishop the Procession leads 
T G rals curb thejr pranc 

know not Carcassor 











ent English Cabin 


present r 


Commons ? 
| Information of this 


| by such 


Hey« 
Fatn would | 
(do 
| 
| 


The gent s 
And in the 







litter frosts 
krapes that ¥ 


uld not go to Care 4assonne, 


ver 


Say it is 


wWlidays at home; 





















e 


t, 
lumber of House of 


kind 
@ book as the 












and office 


went to Carcassonne, 
as gay all times 


* In ay attire, 
Sun each gilded Spire 









of 
Lords 


is best 


English 


York 
Allen’s new book, 
to be published? ”* 


ate is not known, 


Longfellow 


assonne,' 
Mrs. Sher- 
more than 
Thompson's trans. 
sure your 
ou should 
VIEW Mrs. Sher- 


each; 2. The 
and of the 


orty-ninth Street,, 
author, and who 
erary Landmarks 


anything that ig 
I am very anxious 


rest 
such a vol- 
can I obtain little 













fiction Tretore ther anplation 


If the nove} has never been translated and 
is one that would prove acceptable to the 
Pablic in an English form, the best ana 
first thing to do is to bring the matter te 

attention of a . 


“* Roslyn,’ New York City: 
en name id name 
Corely? ” 





What is the maid- 
in private life of Marie 


Marie Corelii, (Marie Mackay,) of mingled 
lan and Scotch Parentage and connec- 
tions, was adopted in infancy by Charles 
Mackay. She was musically educated in 
France. In 1886 her first novel, “A Ro- 
mance of Two Ww. ” was published. Oth- 
er publications; « Vendetta,” 1886; “ Thel- 
ma,"’ 1887; « Ardath,” 1889; “ Soul of Lilith,” 
1892; “ Ba “The Sorrows of 


Lay 1806; a Zi 
She is unmarried, 
Brooklyn, N. ¥.: “ What are the 
by the author of ‘In His Steps' 7" 


“ One of the Two,” Revell, 30 cents; ‘ Mat- 
com Kirk,” 


cents; “ The Miracle at Markham,” Church 
Press, 25 cents; * Richard Bruce Pilgrim 
Press, 25 cents; “ Robert ardy’s Seven 


Doors,” Pilgrim Press, 25 “ The Twen- 
tieth Door,” Pilgrim Press, 25 cents; “ For 
Christ and the Church,”’ 10 cents; 
: A Advance 
25 cents; “Lend a 
30 cents, 


elegans > 
Appeals to Readers, 


Frederick gs, Dickson, 341 South Broad Street, 
Philadelphia: “Will some reader inform me 
f there is a 06d engraved or etched portrait of 
Huxley sultable for framing?” 

ne 


cents; 


Edward Jay Alien, Braddock Avenue, Pitts. 
burg, Penn.:° « Where can | find these songs of 
the war of 1812? remember when a bey hear- 

ining the | ing a not unmelodious voice that lingered loving- 
tion So } yY on the last note of each verse, singing, 
an You had the best of Wine, John, 
You drank our hoek and sherry, 
But you didn’t like our fare, Jobn, 


Sharp’s “ Dictionary of 
(second edition, 
Redway) is an exce 


“‘T am ad- 
of Brooklyn 
the Shake- 
published this 
Which or the Ppub- 
Can you give me 
of the work, and 
Copy as soon as [ 


as to the 


L : “* Where 
reached by letter? "" 


s, Washington, D. C. 


“1. What is 
uscripts? 
for typewriting 
be fast- 
side? 4, 


It is 
ts of manu- 


rolled?" 
of a quarto size is preferable, 
fasten shee 
Script, but they should never be rolled, 


159 West Seventy-thira 
Apropos de * C 
the first and, in my 
it appeared in 
It was much 

commended 
in- 
his 


“arcassonne,’* 
judg- 
The 


in 


* You 


Sherwood 


"Ss poems, 
and 


of Gustave Nadaud. 
eighty years! 
and long, 


not seen— 
wrong, 

A dream I had When life 
our dreams! they com 
fatr Car 3 
cassonne! 





would fall at night, 
ellow blight; 











| ’ not Carcassonne! 
} 
| Our Vicar’s right; he Preaches loud, 
And bids us to py: ware! 
He says: * O guard the weakest part, 
| And most the traitor in the heart, 
| Against ambition’s Snare!’ 
| Perhaps in Autumn I can find 
| Two sunny days with ntle wind 
j I then could go to Care mnne, 
I still could &0 to Carca unne, 
| My Goad and Father! Pardon me 
| {f thi T Wish offends! 
| One gs fome hope more high than he, 
In age as in his infancy, 
To which his heart ascen s! 
| My wife my 
My grands m 
a But IT have arc: 
But L have not seen Careas 
Thus sighed a Peasant, bent with age, 
| Half dreaming jn his chair, 
I said, * My friend, come i 
< ~Morrow, then, thine eyes Shall se¢ 
Those streety that seem so tai 
| That ht, there came, for passing soul, 
The church bell’s low and Solemn toll! 
| He never Saw gay Carcas ymne! 
| Who has not known a Carcassonne? 
“‘A Subscriber,” New Haven, Conn: “Can 
you tell me in the ¢« lumns of THE TIMES 
SATURDAY REVIEW: 1. The names of the pres- 





supplieq 
* Whit- 


18U8, 
Tlent 


City: 
* The 
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neti 


| 
| 


You couldn't take our Perry. 

Which was a reference to bear cider, 

Also another Sang: 

O have you never heard of Washington the Great 

And Perry failing all over the lake, 

And how’ we beat the British back by the land 
and the sea, 

And made them know their places,’ 

Daniel BR. Childe, 549 Rust Sixty-ninth Street, 
New York City: * Who wrote * The Voice of the 
Elms,’ which containg these lines? 

Caesar liyed fifty, we an hundred, years, 

And still another hundreq we will stand like seers 

And wateh the nations as they come and go 

Beneath our branches in their hurried tlow.”’ 
eae 


M. H. Hadley, 50 Livingston Street, New Ha- 


ven, Conn.: I would’ like to ask some of your 
readers for @ poem about a schoolmistresg and 
her ungrammatical lover, He persists in ad- 


very ®ad English, 
but finally ne gs 
marry me?* and she replie 
greatly beholden to any one 


this poem, 
ee 

a A.,”" Post Office Rox 125, Burlington, 

Ve ess Will some one kindly give me the entire 

poem by the English poet Pakinham Beatty, the 

first verse of Which ts ag follows: 

y thine own soul's law learn 

And if men thwart thee take no heed, 

And if men hate thee have no care, 

Sing thou thy Song, and do thy deed, 

Hope thou thy hope, and pray thy prayer, 

And ask no crowns they will not give, 

M bays they grudge thee for thy hair,”’ 


Paul M. Paine, 136 East Genesee Street, Syra- 
Cuse, N. Y,; « Can you tell me where to find ¢1) 
& poem, Written J think, by H. ¢, Bunner to the 
Omar Khayyam Club of Burford Bridge, begin- 
Ning: 

Not 'mid the London dust and glare, 

The wheels that Tattle, the lamps that flare, 

But down in a deep, green Surrey dingle 

You drink to Omar in fragrant air. 

he poem refers to a visit of Robert 
venson at Burford Bridge, 
tion which he intended to make into a 

(2) A ditty, entitled * Lord Lovel 
Ouncebell *: 

Lord Lovel & gay and comely knight 
ofr Roxfordshire Was he: 
The feet were light of his 

As singing he crossed the 


aressing her in 
monstrates, 


and she re- 
* Be you agoin’ to 
‘I be.’ I shall be 
who will 






send me 


to live, 





steed so white 


lea, &c,"" 


Wanted and to Exchange, 


Tt is stil necessary to remind readers who send 


letters for this department of Tue TIMes Sart- 
URDAY Review that their full names and ad- 


dresses Should be Biven, 
the wide interest taken in the department and 
are glad always to recelve our readers’ letters, 
but their contributions should by brief and should 
deal with books af value and interest, Most Jet- 
ters do this already, but some do not. 


We are pleased to note 


ay Cummins, Room 1,106, 20 Broad Street, 
Manhattan, New York City: “y have for sale 
the following: « Encys lopaedia Britannica,’ ninth 
edition, § ribner’s reprint, sheep, twenty-four 
volumes and index; the * Boydell akespeare,’ 
London, 1874, two volumes, cloth, gi » illustrat- 















ed; the ‘ Shakesveare Cone ordance,’ by Mary 
Cowden Clarke, one volume, London, 187: "rois- 
Sart’s * Chronicles,’ two volumes, Routle¢ Lon- 
doa, 187 Plays of Beaumont and Flete . two 
volumes ton, 184; Plays of Ren Jonson, one 





volume, Boston, 1853, with portraits.’’ 


Fauquier County, 
Dispatch, 
Rook, used 
Civil War 


eae Clopton, Casanova, 
‘Wanted to sell: Richmond 
1865, $5; soldier's Prayer 

during civil war, $5; nine copies 
Music published in g& uth 1861-5, $9 a 
Sash picked up on battlefield of 

§ Kennett's ‘ Roman Antiquities, 
Guizot's ‘France,’ Estes & Lauriat, 
parts, $10,"" 












— 


Newark, 
offer for 
bound tn 
There 
and third 
I also 
volumes, 


83 Johnson Avenue, 
J. should Mke to receive an 
Johnson's ‘ Cyclopaedia,’ IS24 edition, 
full moereceo, and in excellent condition 
are volumes, ine luding the se; ond 
bien | supplements 885) in one volume 
have Eney: lopaedie Dicti nary, forty 
one-half russia,’* 


eG ec 
We ds 


Gardner, 


nine 





Lewis Py ans, Post Office Box 2.052, New York 
City: “T want New York City directories for 
1834 and earlier; 1836, 1888, 1843 to 1850 incl. 
sive, and 1855: also Brooklyn direct ries for 1893 
and earlier. State price,’? 


























— 

J. Bre Thurst, 537 West One Hundrea 
Twenty-fifth Street, New ¥ wk City: « First ej. 
tion Kir * ‘Light That Failed,’ m 2g: ne 
form, for > or exchange,"’ 

—_—— 

Herbert Phillips, 99 South Water Str et, Chi- 
cago, Il ‘* Wanted, earson’s gazine for 
January, 1899 and Critic, for De iber, 18p8- 
also any numbers of Pearson's Magazine prior 
to December, 1898," 

ee 

F. Hemmy, 210 Produce Exchange, New York 

City: “7 will exchange & set of Hug works 





a set of Stevenson's works, (Scribner, 
ee 


H. Me incke, 33 Woodlawn Avenue, Jersey City. 
—"I would like to exchange or buy any books 


for ) 





Max Emanuel, 178 


teenth Street, e Hundred ana Four- 


New York ape I have two Ana 
Seenery ( 836), with about 
by Bartlett, which I 
ize for 


Liverpool, 1808 ; 
Harold Brown; 
“Record of the 
volumes; + Hibbert 
." by Timothy 
a Eating,’ 
. a ® Bros., 
“Nile Notes of oti 


BOOKS RECEIVED, 
HISTORY ANp BIOGRAPHY, 


RECOLLECTIONS: 1832-1886, By the Right Hon. 
erable Sir Algernon West, k . EB 8vo, 
Brothers, 


New York @ ‘Harper & 


by the 
iss Isa Bowman. 
P. Dutton & Co, $1. 
ANDREA DEL SARTO. By H. Guinness, 12mo, 
New York: The Macmillan Company, $1.75. 
BISMARCK AND THE FOUNDATION OF THE 
By 


HeainAN | EMPIRE, y ames Wycliffe 
eadlam. 12mo, New ¥ *G. P. Putn; 
fee ise ork: G. f Putnam & 
WHO's WHo, 1900: Annual Biog hics 
Dictionary, Fifty-se ond ear of iegue. Wee 
New York : The Macmillan Company. $1.75. 


HERMAN LUDWIG FERDINAND VON HELM. 
HOLTZ, By John Gray MeKendrick. I2mo, 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co. $1.25, 


A SHORT HISTORY of 
THE BRITISH 
i Harrison 
Principal 
College, Liverpool. 
Macmillan Company. 


POETRY, 


ALPHA, A ND OTHER POEMS. By 
te _@' Arville, 16mo. San Francisco: 
Elder and Morgan Shepard, 


SCIENCE AND RELIGION. 
IRRIGATION AND DRAINAGE 


THE EXPANSION OF 
EMPIRE, 1500-1879. Ry 
Woodward, Christ Church, 
of the University Training 

12mo, New York: The 


OMRGA ET 
Grenviile 
D. P, 


Principles 


and Practice of Their ¢ ultural Phases, By 
Pr. H King 2mo. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, $1.50, 


POWER TRANSMITTED BY ELECTRIC y 
yD APPLIED BY THE ELECTR) C 
MOTOR, Including Electric Railway (Cor. 
struction. By Philip Atkirson. A. M.. Ph. Db 
I2mo,. New York: Dp, Van Nostrand Co 
Pany. §2, 

MICRO-COSMOGRAPHTE. 
World Diseovered in Es 
By John Earte. 
millan Company. 50 cents 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE, An Exp: sition of Mrs. 
Eddy's Wonderfut Discovery, Ineluding Its 
zal Aspects A Plea for Children and 
Other He!pless Sick By William A. Pur- 
rington, svo. New York: & B. Treat & Co. 

CONSUMPTION AND CHRONIC DISEASEs, 
By Emmet Densmore, M. D I2mo. 2 Vols. 
London: Svan, Sonnenschein & Co. New 
York: The Sti Publishing Company. 

INVISIBLE LIGHT: OR, THE ELECTRIC THE- 

ORY OF CREATION. By George W. Warder. 








Or, a Piece of the 
‘a¥YS and Characterg, 
18mo. New York: The Mac- 








12mo. New York: G, Ww. Dillingham Com- 
pany. $1.25, 

THE NATURAL HISTORY Or SELBORNE, 
By Gilbert White Edited with Notes by 
Grant Allen Illustrated Edmund H, 
New. 4to, London York: John 





Lane, The Bodley 
GLEANINGS IN HOLY 
MacMillan, D. D., LI 





Ry Hugh 
FR: sg E., &c, 


12mo, New York: The Macmillan Company, 
$1.50, 

BIBLE QUESTIONS, A Series of Studies Ar. 
ranged fer Every Day in the Year. By James 
M. Campbell. limo. New York: Funk & 
Wagnalls Company, 1. 

FICTION. 

DONNA TERESA By Frances Mary Peard, 

no New York: The Macmillan Company, 
50. 


STRAN JER THAN FICTION 





By Albert Ross, 





12mo., New ¥ rk: G. w. Dillingham Co 
Pany. $1 

SHIRLEY, By Cherlotte Bronte, (Currer Bell.) 
With an introduction by Mrs Humphry 
Ward. &yo New York and Lond n: Harper 
& Brothers, $1.75, 

VILLETTE, By Charlotte Bronte, (Currer Bell.) 
With an introduction by Mrs Humphrey 
Ward. Svo New York and London: Harper 
& Brothers. $1.75. 

NATHAN HALE. A Play in Fy ur Acts Py 
Clyde Fiteh SvOo. New Y rk: R. H. Rus- 
Sell. $1.25, 


EDITION OF THE WORKS or 





THE TEMI "LE 
's 





JANE AUS1 EN. Ten volumes I8mo. New 
| York: The Macmillan Company &S 
| A PESPRBRATE CHARACTER, AND OTHER 


STORIES, By Ivan 7 urgeney New 


York: Macmilian © mpany. 





ISmo, 

















EARTHWORK OUT OF Y. Being Im- 
Pressions and Tran latic Maurice Hew- 
lett, with Illustrations, By James Law- 
son SvoO. New York: G. p. Putnam's s¢ ns, 

] $2.50, 
| THR KNIGHTS OF THE cross OR, KEZ.- 
YAcY, Historical Romance By Henryk 
} Slenkiewiez =- vols. 12mo, New York: R. 
| FP. Fenno & Co, go 
|} OLD M ADAMR, AND OTHER TRAGEDIES By 
Harriett Pr; vtt Spofford 10 Boston: 
Richard G, Bag ser & C $1.25, 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
Date 


MYTHOLOGY FOR 
Textbook for 












OF 
Formal 










Ald n. 
Pennsylvania. Bo iz ¢ ‘ 
THE HITHERTO UNIDENT IFIED CONTRIB 
TIONS OF W. M. THAL KERAY TO 
** PUNCH.” By M H Spielmany ) 


sity of 
























New York and Tx ndon: Harpy ré& 
$1.75. 

NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCTATION. 
Journal of Proce< lings and 3 of the 
Thirty eighth Annual Meetin “ 
Angeles, Cal., July 11-14, 189 Chic 
The Iniversity of Chicago Pr $3, 

OBSERVATIONS By Ratcliffe Hicks. 1@mo 
New York: The Knickerbocker Press $1. 

COONTOWN’S 400. By E Ww. Kemble, tto, 
New York: Life Publishine Company. $2. 

CELIBACY, AND ITs EFFECTS ON THE IN- 


AND OTHER 
18mo, Chicago: 


PAPERS. 
Open Court 


DIVIDUAL, 
Susan Channing, 
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THE LIGHT OF SCARTHEY 


By EGERTON CASTLE, author of «* THE PRIDE OF JENNICO.” 


“¢ The Light of Scarthey ’ 
poetry and dream of passion are in it; 
situation are felt throughout its pages ; 


THIRD EDITION. 


has the charm of a daringly imaginative conception ; 
the sunshine of romance, the magic and picturesque 
but when we have reckoned with all this we are 


the 


moved to a warmer admiration by the manner in which Mr, Castle makes his personages 
live, causes their adventures and their environment to seem as natural as they are new and 


excung,. °F '* > 


Size 434x714 inches, cloth, 456 pages, 


, 


The book is full of vitality and atmosphere.”— 
$1.50. 


New York Tribe. 


THE MARKET -PLACE. 


The last work of Harold Frederic, 
A story of finance and business s 


etc. 


country life for women, 
“© *Tpe Market-Place’ 
will be 
page to colopbon it is compact of virtlity 
there is not one single failure tu the book, and as a Roniaice o 
-The ‘Bookman. 
Size, 


FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY, 


literary legacy that 


modern fiction.” 


5 & 7, East 16th 


28TH THOUSAND. 


the author of “ 
chemes for men 


With excellent illustrations by Harrison Fisher 


As a 


rt 


434x744 inches, 401 pages, cloth, $1 


St., 








The Damnation of Theron Ware,” 


s for men—and of social struggles and English 

is a fine piece of work, oue of the best novels of the year, a 
remzitbercd aliiost as an beirioom, 
study of chara 


the City tt has 


50. 


New York. 


* 8 * ‘From title- 


cler it is supreme, for 
no equal m 





CATHOLIC LIBRARIES. | 


Cathedral and Other Collections in 
New York—Work They 
are Doing. 


How substantially the Catholic libraries 
of the city vre contributing to the dissemi- 
nation of good literature is nowhere more 
significantly recognized, perhaps, than in 
non-Catholic bock and periodical publishing 
circles. Rosponsive to the intellectual awak- 
ening of the past ten years, they ar¢ reach- 
ing out on every side for the commer¢ fal 
patronage that was once almost wholly 
controlled by the Catholic publisher, who 


continues to cling tenaciously to the old 
order of things. The alacrity with which 
The Review of Reviews, The Forum, The 


North American Review, and kindred high- 
class periodicals recently ejected from their 
advertising pages, in response to Catholic 
protest, the advertisement of a book that 
gave offense, substantiated the commercial 
value put upon the Catholic reading public 
by the periodical press. Not a few Catholic 
circulating libraries have a committee of 
censors, who pass, before purchasing, upon 
new books submitted by publishers. Wher- 
ever Catholic dogma or history is misrepre- 
sented, the same is marked and returned to 
the publisher. Rarely are the censors’ ob- 
jections now ignored by publisher or au- 
chor. Not the least interesting letters filed 
at the Cathedral Library are from leading 
publishing houses of the country stating 
that this or that objection in such or such 
a volume has been forwarded to the author, 
who assures that no misrepresentation was 
intended, and that in a second edition the 
objectionable matter will be eliminated. 
How largety this tolerance on the part of 
publisher and author is prompted by com- 
mercial enterprise is not questioned here. 
The fact remains that the Roman Catholic 
population of the city is no small factor in 
its intellectual growth, and editor and pub- 
lisher find it to their profit not to give of- 
fense. 

Scarcely_a partsh is without its Sunday 
school library. Not a few are made up 
largely of up-to-date fiction of the best pop- 
ular writers. The books are not wholly 
confined to Catholic authors. Every college 
and academy has its collection of stand- 
ard works, while the reference libraries of 
St. Francis Xavier's College and the Cath- 
olic Club are in certain lines of research 
unsurpassed. The Sunday school libraries 
are accessible only to members of the par- 
ish. while the reference libraries of the edu- 
cational institutions and the Catholic Club 
are open to any student, irrespective of 
creed, who applies to the authorities with 
proper reference. The largest and most ef- 
fective work is done at the Cathedral Li- 
brary, 123 East Fiftieth Street. It is a free 
circulating library, and, in accordance with 
the law governing libraries, it receives an- 
nual appropriations from the State and the 
city. From a parochial collection of 400 
books, it has grown in ten years, under the 
fostering care of a scholar and a book lover, 
the Rev. Joseph H. McMahon, to more than 
86,000 volumes. The library is divided into 
several departments. The books are of a 
very high order. No library in the country, 
perhaps, excels its collection in English 
Catholic literature and ecclesiastical his- 
tory. In musical literature it is quite com- 
plete, the basis being the library of the late 
John R. G. Hassard, who was for many 
years musical critie of The Tribune. 

Unobjectionable English novels end a fair 
proportion of French make up the fiction, 
while unusual care. has been given to the 
Juvenile Department. The library aims 
specially to cultivate in children a taste for 
the.best books. It is not confined to Cath- 
olic authors, but every healthy book that 
can be had within the "brary'’s purchasing 
Besources is added. 








Se eae entins. “Genie. Beven 


cised over the reading of children who come 
to the library, parents being required to 
sign the application blanks of their chil- 
dren and to certify their willingness that 
their children members. Great 
discretion is exercised by the iitrarians in 
giving out books to children. They fre- 
quently suggest books they think more fit- 
ting and prudently withhold at times th« 

asked for. Effort is made to cneouram 
children to enter upon syste 


should be 





matic courses 





of reading. The library is absolutely free 
Its readers incluce Catholic, Protestant, 
Jew, and Gentile. It {s open every day in 


the weck from 9 A. M. until 0 P. M. and 
two hours on Sancay moruing. The nuom- 
ber of volumes issucd the past year for 
home reading w seo, @ lidrary has 
at present five branehes and & number 
of traveling iitraries m the gpubile and 
parochial s. s The branche: 
lished in pari 5 operating small parovaial 
Yibraries, The management is unique. TPi- 
rector McMahon is assizted hy a 
of young lidies of the parish, whose 
sratuitously. The skill they 





















are CltAn- 





vices are given 


have developed has been reeosnized by 
library directors, and no less than three 
have within the past few years been cf- 
fered positions in various city libruries. 
Once a month the Director and his ataff 
have a meeting, in which the latest addi- 


tions to the library and subjects of inter- 
est to librarians are discussed. 


The Paulist Sunday school has a free cir- 


culating library of 5,000 volumes. It has a 
department for teachers. It is strong in 


fiction, 
field. 
the Rev. 


fully three-fourths covering that 
The library is under the direction of 
Thomas McMillan and voluntary 
assistants. The library is open Sundays 
and Monday evenings. It will eventually 
be established on the same basis as the 
Cathedral Library. This library was estab- 
lished thirty-five years ago by Father 
Hecker, the founder of the Paulist orde~. 
At that time there were very few circulat- 
ing libraries for children in New York. 
Certainly there was none on the uppe,: west 
side adjacent to Central Park until the 
‘aulist Fathers opened the library, which 
continues to flourish. 

The Catholic Club has been thirty years 
collecting its library of 23,000 volumes. Its 
reference and reading rooms are open daily 
to visitors. Only club members and their 
families cam take books from the library. 
In canon law, mediaeval controversies, the 
writings of the school men, history and 
sacred antiquities, the club’s collection is 
almost without a rival. It contains the 
best modern edition of St. Thomas Aquinas, 
printed at Parma, from 1852 to 1873, in 
twenty-five volumes quarto. The library is 
rich in illuminated missals and manu- 
scripts of rare value. It has many valuable 
specimens of the beautiful work of the 
Plantin, the Aldi, and the Elzevirs presses. 
Not the least curious possession is the 
great black letter volume and incunabula, 
printed from engraved blocks In the method 
which preceeded the invention of movable 
type. Mr. Martin, the librarian, is at the 
club every evening and Tuesday afternoons, 

The late Augustin Daly was much inter- 
ested in the library, and from time to time 
contributed liberally. The impression was 
current that it was his intention to leave 
his famous $25,000 Doain Bible to the club. 
The student library at St. Xavier's College, 
in West 16th Street has 7,000 volumes, 
while the collection reserved for the use 
of the Jesuit Fathers numbers in the neigh- 
borhood of 40,000 volumes. 

The impetus to library work began some 
ten years ago at the Champlain Summer 
School, which in turn was inspired and is 
still largely sustained by the Reading Cir- 
cle Movement. The latter originated with 
the Paulist Fathers in 1889, in what is 
known as the’ Columbian Reading Room. 
Reading Circles are in active operation in 
almost every State and Territory of the 
Union. They have an organ, the Catholic 
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published at Brooklyn, N. ¥., Jan. 18, 1899, 


Youngstown, Ohio, by Mr. Warren r. 
Mosher, The object of the movement is to 
make Known among Catholics the beet Ut- 


erature by Catholic writers, and to ecult!- 


vate a taste for good reading. To this end, 
it has printed catalogues of the works of 
Catholic writers, and is distributing them 
gratis in all the schools, colleges, and aead- 


emies of the country. Publisher rs 
ing every aid to facilitate the work, 
ton, Mifflin & Co. publish the works of 
eighteen Catholic authors. Every where 
effort is being made to have the public li- 
braries of the country recognize the best 
Catholic literature So persistently have 
books been asked for at the purely secular 
libraries of the city by people who 
become familiar with the catalogues of the 
Cathedral Library, that the authorities 
have in an indirect way been forced to 
supply them. Another aid to the movement 
is the Guild of Catholic Authors and Writ 
ers, the members of which hold monthly 
meetings at the Marlborough Hotel, and 
are in vital touch with the intellectual 
thought of the day. 
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Theodore Winthrop’s aii 


To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

Your columns open to correspondents have 
been so universally successful, I 
ask if it be possible 
together quotations in re 
stitutes a “ gentleman" 
course, Sir Philip Sidney, 
Scott, Thackeray, Tennyson, and Steven- 
son, Lowell, Emerson, Curtis, at once come 
to mind in connection with gentleman. But 
[I should very much like to see what 
correspondents consider the 
tons in literature of the two words. 

Evolution being the law of the race, 
must be more than one adequate 


write to 
therein to bring 
gard to what con- 
and a “lady."’ Of 
Herbert, Addison, 


your 
best descrip- 
there 
expression 


| of the requirements of different times. The 


following quotation from “ 
Theodore Winthrop, 
the point: 


John Brent," by 
seems to me much to 


There is a small but ancient fraternity 
in the world known as the Order of Gentle- 
men. It is a grand old order. A poet has 
said that Christ founded it; that He was 
** the first true gentleman that ever lived.” 

I cannot but distinguish some personages 
of far-off antiquity as worthy members of 
this fellowship. [I believe it coeval with 
man. But Christ stated the precept of the 
order when he gave the whole moral law in 
two clauses—love to God and love to the 
neighbor. Whoever has this precept so by 
heart that it shines through into his= life 
enters without question into the inner 
circles of the order. 

But to protect itself against pretenders, 
this brotherhood, like any other, has its 
formulas, its passwords, its shibboleths, 
even its uniform. They are external sym- 
bols. With some the symbol is greater than 
the thing signified. The thing signified, the 
principle, is so beautiful that the outward 
sign is enough to glorify any character. 

The demeanor of a gentleman—being art, 
the expression of an idea in form—can be- 
come property like any art. It may be 
an heirloom in an ancient house like the 
portraits of the heirs who gave a family 
name and fame, like the portrait of the 
maiden martyr or the faithful wife, who 
made that name beloved, that fame poetry, 
to all ages. This precious inheritance, like 
anything fine and tender, has sometimes 
been treated with overcare. Guardians have 
been so solicitious that a neophyte should 
not lose his inherited rank in the order of 
gentlemen that they have forgotten to make 
a man of him. The demeanor of a gentie- 
man may be possessed by a weakling, or 
even inherited by one whose heart is not 
worthy of his manners. 

The formulas of this order are not edited; 
its passwords are not syllabled; its uniform 
was never pictured in a fashion plate, or so 
described that a snob could go to his tailor 
and say, ‘‘ Make me the habit of a gentle- 
man.” But the brothers know each other 
unerringly wherever they meet, be they of 
the inner shrine gentlemen at heart, and 
life; be they of the outer court, gentlemen 
in feeling and demeanor. 

No disguise delays this recognition. No 
strangeness of place and circumstances pre- 
vents it. The men meet. The magnetism 
passes between them. All is said without 
words. Gentleman knows gentleman by 
what we name instinct. But observe that 
this thing, inetinct, is character in its finest, 


keenest, largest, and most concentrated 
action.’ It is the spirit's touch. “John 
Brent,” Ch. X., p. 100. LE. 
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RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


JENNIE 
BAXTER, 
JOURNALIST, 


By ROBERT BARR. 
ENNIE BAXTER was an Airerican 
girl, a journalist of the miodern 
School, pretty, bright, and audacious. 
Visiting London, she began te intro- 
duce her American methods into the 
English and Continental newspapers. 
Mr. Barr, as a veteran newspaper man, 
tells the story of her adventures with 
great people and affairs in his spirited 
and humorous style. Jennie Baxter is 
a unique character in the world of fic- 

tion and a most interesting one. 
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Tekla, 12mo, cloth 4 $1.25 
The Strong Arm, 12mo, cloth, $1.25 
A Woman Intervenes, 12mo, 
linen ‘ é - $1.25 
The Mutable Many, 12mo, 
cloth $1.50 
Revenge, 12mo, linen $1.25 
In the Midst of Alarms, tGino, 
Duckram . ; 75 cts. 
The Faceand the Mask, t 16mo, 
buckram , : é -4a8 " 
From Whos: Bourne, 16mo, 
buckram , ety 
One Day's Courtship, 16mo, 
buckram . ‘ oth * 
In a Steamer Chair, ‘tio, 
boards 50 * 
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D. APPL ETON & CO. 'S 
RECENT BOOKS. 


A New Book 
By Maxwell Gray. 


THE WORLD’S MERCY 


By MAXWELL GRAY, author of “ The 


Silence of Dean Maitland,” etc. No. 
278, Appletons’ Town and Country 
Library. 12mo, Cloth, $1.00; paper, 
50 cents. 


‘“* Maxwell Gray is one of the most finish- 
ed, thoughtful, artistic and satisfying nov- 
elists of the day. Whatever she does is 
distinguished by its artistic taste and sense 
of proportion and by its dignity of ideas.”— 
‘Bost on Saturday Evening Gazette. 


THE STORY 
OF ECLIPSES 


By G. F. Chambers, author of “ The 
Story of the Stars.” Library of Use- 
ful Stories. 40 cents. 


“The present volume is intended as a se- 
quel to my two forner volumes in the 
Newnes Series of Useful Stories. entitled 
respectively ‘The Story of the Solar System’ 
and ‘The Story of the Stars.’ It has been 
written not only as a necessary complement, 
50 to speak, to those works, but because 
public attention is already being directed to 
the forthcoming total eclipse of the sun on 
May 28, 1000."°—Extract from the -Author's 
Preface. r 


D. APPLETON & CO., NEW YORK 





CHOIGE BOOKS CHEAP! 


ALL $1.50 BOOKS 


at Ninety-eight Cents 


RED POTTAGE, 5 JOHN STREET, 
BEN HUR, JANICE MEREDITH, RICH- 
ARD CARY EL, DAV e HARUM, 

ND OTHER 


Funk m= 
Wagnalls Standard Dictonar $6,°° 
Indexed regular (312.50,) my price, 


Bryce's pepagesuions of South Africa, 
New Edition, reg. 3.50, $2. 45 


my price, 
$1.25, 85c 


Briton & Boer, 
Mail and Library Orders promptly attended to, 


reg. 
my price, 


HENRY MALKAN, 


1 WILLIAM ST. 


Tel. 1121 Broad—Opp. Cotton Exchange. 








LAROE, ebetoe cotiectis — BoE Nov- 
els, gazines, nts, etc. 1686 
Broadway, above 47th 5t. 
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BOOF:! AND THEIR MAKERS. 

The fact that many of the London daily 
Papers devoted considerable space to obitu- 
aries of Dw'vi.t Lyman Moody on the pub- 
Heation of ‘le news of the death of the 
evangelist, is viously commented on by 
the literary journals over there. That The 
Daily News devoted vearly twg columns 
to him and a single ~lumn to the late 
Duke of Westminster Is deemed very sig- 
nificant. “ That inequali.y,”” remarks The 
Academy, ‘is the measure of the enthusi- 
asm raised ef old in Ergland by Mr. 
Moody's preaching and praying. He was 
not an educated man, yet his triumph as 
a popular orator, who dwarfed John Bright 
in his audience, was only one more tribute | 
to the acceptability of the message of the 
Christian minister who speaks tiom ‘the 
heart to the heart frankly, not 1.0m head 
to head.” 


That there are people who take Mr. H. G. 
Wells seriously—even seriously as Mr. | 
Bellamy was taken—is shown by a letter 
recently received by the novelist from Ben- 
sonhurst, N. ¥. The writer says: “I have 
just finished reading your book, * When the 

j 
| 


as 


Sleeper Wakes.’ It is a wonderful hook— 
I may say a terrible one; for it, perhaps in 
@ general way, what will 
tionably take place unless the reconstructive | 
forces of society can be in »peration. 
My reasons for writing you are twofold, first 
suggest that the book 
be pushed in every conceivable way the 
reform movement. I have not the 
book noticed in any of the leading Socialist 
papers. We need just such a book as you | 
have written to stir the people and impel | 
them to action. Even the intelligent imid- 
dle class has no conception of what is tak- 
that we now | 
that Na- 


reveals Lnques- 


set 


°* * * Secondly, to 
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seen 
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knowledge 
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ing place—no 
on the downward 


tional clash." 
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It is probably not generally known that 
Mrs. ‘Side Lights | 
on South Africa Sons 
are publishing, au- | 
thority on the 
ment. “The A 
pen, published 
Brothers of Boston, 
mistakable enthusiasm by the journals and 
writers devote! to its particular field. Mrs 
Devereux is about thirty age, a 
brunette, and is considered of the 
brightest and most beautiful women in Lon- 
don the and in 
which she She is 
and most of the 
inited Europe, to 
of her Africa, 
wrote a series for The 
Post of which later formed the 
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title ‘The American Woman and Out of 
Society.”’ 
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same visit to London the author of “ Janc 
Eyre” went to see the famous French ac- 
tress Rachel. -Both these episodes and the 
contrary emotions which each called forth 
in Miss Bronté may be discovered, veiled 
only as to names, in “ Villette.” 


Accounts of the English book season of 
1890 are not cheering. The Boer war has 
diminished the general demand for books, 
Publishers do not look for a revival of 
business, unless the African troubles comé 
to an end. Looking over the general sta- 
tistics for the years 1808 and 19800, there is 
but a slight difference in the total of 
books. In England for 1898 there were 
7,516 books published. For 1890, 7,567. Be- 
tween the nevels tales and juveniles, of the 
two years, there were some 67 more of 
these Issued in 1899 than in 1808. 


Part II. of the collection of the Oxyrhyn- 
chugs Papyri, has just been published by the 
Egypt Exploration Fund. In some re- 
spects it is more interesting than the first 
one. In Part II. there are 12 new class- 
ical fragments, including one of Menan- 
der’s, having 51 lines from a lost comedy, 
the title of which is “The Shorn Lady.” 
There are some studies on the Greek 
metres, with citations from unknown 
poems, of~Sappho, Anacreon, Callimachus 
and others. There is a commentary on the 
liiad, of the first century. Very remark- 
is a list giving the names of the 
Olympian winners of the games of 480-468, 
and 446-448 B. C. This list is written on 
the back of a money account. In the same 
collection are fragments of old Greek med- 
ical prescriptions. There is a specific cure 
for earache. “Dilute some gum with the 
balsam of lilies, and add honey and rose 
extract.” Further advice as to treatment 
added. ‘“ Twist some wool in a round 
* * © waim and drop in,” Finally, the ear 
was to be “rinsed with warm onion juice.” 
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Despite anti-Semiticism in France, Heine 
is to have a monument set over his remains 
at Montmartre. An anonymous admirer of 
Heine supplies the means. M. Hasseris 
furnishes the design. On a cippus is placed 
the bust of the poet. The head leans some- 
what forward. The ornamentation is sym- 
bolic. Leading French critics loud in 
their praise of M. Hasseris's work. 


One hundred years ago Wordsworth went 
in a little house to the lake 
the Town End of Rydal Water. 
In Dove Cottage he devoted himself to 
poetry. Wordsworth had gone all the way 
on foot from Yorkshire to Rydal, and was 
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ITEMS OF THE DAY. 


Stephen Bronsal’s Latest Book. 


Stephen Bronsal, war correspendent, 
some time Secretary to the United 
Legations in Peking, Madrid, and Tokio, 
will publish through the Macmillan Com- 
pany next week * The Golden Horseshoe.”’ 
This the story of American expansion 
made up of letters exchanged by two young 
officers the army from their respective 
posts in the Philippines and in Puerto Rico, 
In editing this correspondence for the read- 
ing public Mr. Bronsal is believed to have 
rendered a public service. And the frank- 


and 


States 


is 


ness in the letters of the two inconspicuous | 


actors in recent events is said to have been 
made conspicuous and valuable by the 
torical treatment that the editor has 
jected Shem to. 


his- 
sub- 


Dean Crane’s Gift to Cornell. 
Crane of the College of Arts and 
of Cornell has just presented to 
the library of the university his rich colee- 
tion of mediaeval Twenty 
years ago Prof. Crane pointed out to schol- 
ars the treasures of the tellers’ art 
i lay hidden in their old sermon books. 
then he has stood foremost among 
who have made researches along 
lines, and gradually augmented 
ollection. It was 
books which formed the basis of the 
study on “ Mediaeval Sermon Books 
published in 1883, It was also 
the possession of the knowledge what the 
collection contained which led the British 
Folk Lore Society in 1890 to intrust to 
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and Stories,” 


Prof. Crane the important task of bringing 
out a critical edition of the most important 
vof the preaching story tellers, the Prench 
Crusading Bishop, Jacques de Vitry. 


A Club of Book-Builders. 


About three months ago a number of 
young men engaged: in all departments of 
bookmaking—publishing, printing, binding, 
illustrating, and the many mechanical in- 
dustries—some of which are hardly ever 
heard of by the general reader, but with- 
out which no book could be produced, 
formed a club with the idea of exchanging 
views on bookmaking during the luncheon 
hour. The new club drew largely from 
the Aldine Ciub. The membership of the 
new organization is already over seyenty- 
five, and unlike its predecessors the club 
has cut down its dues strictly to a working 
basis. At the “ Franklin Feast,” held tast 
Wednesday in the old rooms of the Aldine 
Club, at 75 Fifth Avenue, to celebrate the 
anniversary of the birth of Benjamin 
Franklin, some sixty men sat down to table. 
Among them were F. H. Hitchcock, 8. W. 
Marvin, R. W. Smith, Jesse Lynch  Will- 
iams, E. D. North, W. 8S. Moody, Rebert G. 
Cook, W. H. Patten, W. D. Moffat, H. A. 
Thompson, Rupert Hughes, W. A. Nos- 
worthy, Oliver Hazard Perry, George A. 
Plimpton, James Chapin, and Dan Beard. 
There seems to be a general fecling among 
the members of the club, that as a”¢lub of 
workers the Book-Builders had been 6rgan- 
ized along the right lines. A committee on 
publication has been appointed, and before 
long volumes bearing the imprint of ** The 
Book-Builders’’ Shop" may be expected. 
It is understood that the first effort will be 
confined to the republication of some Eng- 
lish classic in the most artistic and appro- 
priate form imaginable. After that it is 
expected that a work on the art of book- 
making will come from the Book-Builders’ 
Shop, which, in chapters, each one of which 
will be written by an expert, will set forth 
the whole subject of bookmaking, from the 
making of the type and the illustrations, the 
career of the manuscript in a publishing 
house, and the binding of the volume, to its 
final setting before the reader. 


Quaritch’s Business to be Continued. 


Trustworthy information has come to this 
country in reference to the future of the 
rare book establishment so long conducted 
at 15 Piccadilly, London, by the late Bernard 
Quaritch. It is now announced that Quar- 
itch’s son, who has several times visited this 
country on his father’s business, will carry 
on the establishment under the old name. 
Whether he will adopt his father’s aggres- 
sive methods remains to be seen. The 
value of the stock of rare books with which 
he begins business has, it seems, been over- 
estimated in some quarters. Bernard Quar- 
itch sold last Spring in Paris many of his 
finest Spanish books, including the best of 
his acquisitions from the Salva Library, 
and in other ways he had reduced in late 
years his immense stock. 


For the Disposal of Authors’ Manu- 
scripts. 


Davidson, who has es- 
for the disposal of 
in the Townsend 
and Twenty-fifth 
the handling of 


Mr. John Russell 
tablished an agency 
authors’ manuscripts, 
Building, at Broadway 
Street, holds a record 
manuscripts. In the dozen years he filled 
the position of registrar on the editorial 
staff of the Harper periodicals no less than 
210,000 manuscripts passed through his 
hands. From the vast correspondence per- 
taining to this mountain of literary effort 
Mr, Davidson has planned a scheme for the 
practical help and relief of young writers. 
Every manuserfpt sent to him with a small 
fee receives personal and prompt attention. 
If the manuscript proves unmarketable, it 
is returned to the author with a straight- 
forward letter of criticism and advice. Mr. 
Davidson's long experience in the period- 
ical world enables him at a glance to point 
out the magazine or newspaper to which a 
manuscript best suited. This the 
inexperienced author much useless labor 
and expense. 

The earliest incident in Mr. 
literary career is one that he will long re- 
member, On meeting one of the best-known 
humorists of the decade in the great Frank- 
lin Square publishing house, he received 
the welcome assurance that his lines were 
laid in pleasant places and success was 
ready his, in these words: “ Why, you are 
all right! Go right down into the 
room and claim relationship with the fa- 
mous family. Your ancestor, David, was a 
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The Brothers Benson. 

Arthur Christopher Benson, the author of 
the important biography of his father, the 
late Archbishop Benson, which has just 
been published by the Macmillan Company, 
should not be confounded with his younger 
brother, Edward Frederic Benson, 
of “ Dodo,” “ Mammon,” &c. The former, 
however, although a writer on serious sub- 
jects, ig rapidly becoming one of the most 
voluminous authors. The very week 
which appeared the life of his father, which 
extends to two volumes, with an aggregate 
of 1,500 pages, there was also published a 
work from the same pen, “ Fasti Etoneses,” 
which has 536 pages. Apropos of his 
brother, the following tale of how the 
father, the venerable Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, unwittingly helped to 
“ Dodo’’ has just come to us. Soon after 
“ Dodo" had become the talk of London 
the Archbishop presided at an educational 
function at Tonbridge School, where he 
made a speech. In it he-dwelt on the by- 
gone customs of English public school life, 


;} many of which, he said, *‘ are now as extinct |} 
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Arch- 
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New French Books from Paris. 
Those standard French books of reference 
published annually in Paris, the ‘ Alma- 
nach Hachette" and the ‘ Almanach de 
Gotha,” have been received in this city by 
dealers in foreign books. This year the for- 
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mer is divided as follows: History, geog- 
raphy, literature, beaux arts, marriage, 
home life, money, sciences, law, agriculture, 
sports, Paris addresses, automebile, &c, 
Persons interested in the coming Paris Ex~ 
position will be glad to learn that Meyer 
Brothers & Co. have just received from 
Paris “La Revue Technique de )'Exposition 
1900."" It is divided into nine parts, relating 
to architecture, material, electricity, min- 
ing, industry, &c. The same house has also 
received ‘‘ Le Musée du, Louvre,” a hand- 
some work, illustrated with over 5 large 
plates, and published by P. Gaultier. This 
work will be followed by all the musées of 
Europe. The volume begins with a general 
view of the palace, and contains such plates 
as “ The Colonnade,” the “ Henry II. Stair- 
case,” and “The Court Louvre Under 
Charles V."” Brentano’s have just received 
from Paris ‘Une Nouvelle Douleur,” by 
Jules Bois, with an introduction by Marcel 
Prévost; ‘ Discours de Combat,” by Ferdi- 
nand Brunetiére; “Clio,” by Anatole 
France, with twelve illustrations in color by 
Mucha, and “Au Fond du Gouffre,” by 
Georges Ohnet. 


& New House of Publishers. 


Nearly two years ago Dr. Carlos Martyn 
and Charles F. Rideal, both men of ideas 
and enterprise, and both voluminous writ- 
ers, established a printing business for the 
publicagion™ of their own works. Success 
is said to have attended their efforts to a 
most marked degree, and now Mr. Rideal 
and his colleague propose to present books 
other than the efforts of their own pens 
in the same artistic letterpress and bind- 
ing that have contributed to the success 
of their original undertaking. Hence the 
house known as the Abbey Press has been 
established, with agencies in London, Paris, 
and Melbourne, The catalogue of this press 
containing the list of books now in prepara- 
tion shows the fine and high-class works 
which will characterize the publications of 
this house. This catalogue, printed ru- 
bricated pag is inclosed in wrappers of 
hand-made paper with deckle edges. The 
house has issued this week a volume of 
essays by Edward A. Tabor, entitled *‘ Dan- 
ger Signals,’ being a free discussion of the 

rs which confront the individual, as 
society, to-day in the United States, 


An Opportunity for New Authors. 


Probably every publishing house in the 
country keeps on hand quantities of manu- 
scripts which are awaiting the proper 
portunity for publicaticn; others have been 
set up in type, but, for some reason or 
other, they haye not been sent to the 
printer. There are others, too, which have 
been put a e for further consideration, 
The cry is ever for fresh individual work, 
but the publisher who must publish “ some- 
thing" in order to take advantage of indus- 
trial prosperity often has to be satisfied 
with what he considers not quite adequate, 
Later the public may teach him his error. 
Imagine, therefore, what an exasperating 
problem has just been presented to the Lip- 
pincott Company by the fire, which 
stroyed all the plates and manuscripts that 
they had on hand. While their prominent 
books will be reprinted at once, there is 
evidently here a special chance for the con- 
sideration of new material, both for book 
and magazine publication. Aside from thea 
particular call for new manuscripts created 
by the fire, the state of the literary market 
to-day is such that it is doubtful if a sim- 
ilar opportunity for new authors has ever 
before existed. 
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Harper & Brothers are preparing 
sentation in book form, with num 
lustrations, Robert W. Chambers 
tomance, *‘ The Conspirators.”’ 

“Red Pottage” has just passed int 


sixth edition at Harper & Brothers’. 


Among the books to be 
by G. P. Putnam's Sons 
American Duchess,’ by George L 
“Heredity and Human Progress,” by Dr. 
W. Duncan McKim; “ Henry Knox,” by 
Noah Brooks, in the Men of Energy Series, 
and William M. Ramsay's important work, 
“A Historical Commentary Upon Pauls 
Mpisle to the Galatians,” all of which have 
been briefly described in these columns. 
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the features of the February num- 
ber of The Home Magazine will be a special 
illustrated article descriptive of the impres- 
¢ emonies at Mount Vernon on Dec. 
ommemorative of the centenaial of 
on’s death. The photographs il- 
lustrating this article are said to be the 
only hitherto published. The same 
number contains “An Appreciation of Gen. 
Lawton,” by a personal friend of the dead 
soldier, Dr. Thomas Calver of Washington. 
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ut Grizzly 
form The Century Company. 
make a charming companion volume to 
“The Trail of the Sandhill Stag,’’ published 
about Christmas time by Charles Scribner's 
Both these books are illustrated by 
author, whose charming conceptions of 
well known. 
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“Mexican Vistas," a book of travel, by 
Harriott Wight Sherratt, just published by 
Rand, McNally & Co., is said to be already 
in large and incraasing demand, probably 
owing to the fact that because of its grow- 
ing industrial prosperity Mexico presents 
more and worthy attraction for the Amer- 
ican. Mrs. Sherratt shows that the enter- 
prising, bustling Mexico of to-day is quite 
i different thing from the dormant Mexico 
of only au decade ago. 


J. F. Taylor & Co. have in preparation a 
new edition de luxe of the ‘** Poetical Works 
ef Alfred Lord Tennyson.’ This edition, 
which contains ten full-page etchings and 
photogravures, to be published in ten 
volumes. There will be presented with this 
edition the ‘‘ Life of Tennyson,” by the 
present Lord Tennyson, including twenty- 
four full-page etchings and photogravures, 
in four volumes. The edition these 
works is limited to 500 impressions. 
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Since the announcement was made that 
Lord Roberts of Kandahar had been ap- 
pointed to the chief command of the British 
troops in South Africa, renewed interest 
has been shown in his “* Forty-one Years in 
India: From Subaltern to Commander in 
Chief.” The book is published in this coun- 
try by Longmans, Green & Co., and graph- 
ically forth the formative influences 
which contributed to make the character of 
the man who has now been sent against the 
Boers, with the hopes of England speeding 
him on. 


sets 


Notes From Philadelphia. 


PHILADELPHIA, Penn., Jan. 17.—A 
unique publication, which will be issued at 
distant date by Drexel Biddle, is 
White Vorse’s “The Laughter of 
the Sphynx.” Drexel Biddle was a heavy 
loser by the Lippincott fire, and among 
other things this entire book wae destroyed 
illustrations, and even the manu- 
script. It has been rewritten, howcver, by 
Mr. Vorse from notes in his possession and 
from of it which have appeared 
in the magazines. These articles attracted 
no little attention when they were pub- 
lished, but the illustrations which will form 
a feature of the book will be in the 
nature of a surprise. They are the work 
of Ff. W whose fame as the delin- 
eator of arctic scenes and subjects is well 
known. The book curious arctic 
romances—the writer depicting the Eskimo 
through the medium of fiction as he really 
exists in his frigid home. That both author 
and artist are thoroughly well qualified for 
the task is a foregone conclusion. They 
were both members of Lieut. Peary’s expe- 
dition of 19802, which reached about the 
same degree of north latitude that at- 
tained by the second Grinnell expedition 
under Elisha Kent Kane in 1853-4, and the 
scenes of “ The Laughter of the Sphynx” 
are largely drawn from the experiences of 
that trip. The illustrations, which are ten 
in number, are from paintings, both in 
water and oil, and are especially strong in 
depicting the racial characteristics and the 
animal life of the far north, 


Mr. Biddle’s own book, “ The Madeira 
Islands,” in two volumes, with superb il- 
lustrations from photographs, was equally 
unfortunate, the entire American edition be- 
ing destroyed. It has, however, been issued 
in London and has been very favorably re- 
ceived. Drexel Biddle was awarded the 
silver medal at the recent National Export 
Exposition at Philadelphia for book publish- 
ing. 

The New Lippincott Magazine promises 
two new features of special importance for 
1900. The first of these is a series of 
papers on “The Great Battles of the 
World,”’ by Stephen Crane. Since his first 
book, “ The Red Badge of Courage,’ Mr. 
Crane has not returned to the subject which 
made him famous, and the New Lippincott 
is highly favored in being the medium for 
this second appearance in his best field, 
The second of the striking features of the 
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New Lippincott a of Mormon 
stories, by a wriler who has seen much of 
the inner life of polygamy, Mrs. J. K. Hud- 
and who describes the pathetic—often 
tragic—scenes of women's heroic suffering 
odious These facts 
draped in a cloak of glowing fiction. Among 
the distinguished writer who will 
tribute novels to the 
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Rohlfs, FE. W. Hornung, W- Pett 
Mrs. Amelia E, B William Le 
Charles G. D. Alic Brown, 
Ellen Olney Kirk, The Lippincott still 
heres to the plan which it first popularized, 
that of publishing a complete novel in each 
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Capt.) 
Gr 
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following: 


ming 


Margaret 


year 
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ene 
irr, Queux 


toberts, and 


Post 
commence 


> Saturday 

will the publica- 
tion of a series of biographical sketches 
the late Dwight L. Moody by his son, Will 
Moody, entitled “Memories of Moody.” 
“The of Honor,” the Rev. Cyrus 
Townsend Brady's new romance of the 
Revolution, will begin, to be issued serially, 
in The Post in about a month. Scribner's 
will publish it in book form. Another fea- 
ture which is promised for The Post is a 
series of short stories of adventure by A, 
Quiller-Couch, 

Paul Leicester Ford has been so busily 
engaged with other matters that he has 
been unable to finish the third volume of 
“The Life and Letters of John Dickinson,” 
which he is editing for publication by the 
Pennsylvania Historical Society. He has 
now returned to the work, however, and 
the publication of the third volume may be 
looked for at no very distant day. 

An important genealogical work 


Evening 
shortly 


ol 


Grip 


which 


will shortly be issued through the Historic- | 
Earle | 


al Society is the genealogy of the 
family, of which George H. Earle is the 
present head. It is being prepared by 
Thomas Allen Glenn, the author many 
genealogical works, and illus- 


trations will lend it especial distinction. 


of 
its copious 


Mr. Finck’s “ Primitive Love.”* 


When Mr. Henry T. Finck, the well-known 
musical critic, published 
his estimate of love, which 
“Romantic Love and Personal 
seemed as if he had exhausted, in a way, 
the subject. He now, however, gives us a 
new and still more exhaustive historical 
study of the emotion of love, under the title 
of “ Primitive Love and Love Stories.” Al- 
though he necessarily repeats himself, it is 
only fair to say that in his last work Mr. 
Finck fascinates his reader and keeps his 
interest throughout as he did in his first 
bock, 

The present volume, one of some 851 
pages, is really a remarkable compendium 
and shows unusual power of research. The 
author has done more than roam through 
libraries and tomes. He has browsed, and 
to good purpose, through the almost ex- 
haustless fields of erotic literature extant, 
with the evident purpose of adding his dis- 
coveries on the universal topic to those of 
the numberless writers before him on this 
subject and to demolish the generally ac- 
eepted and sentimental idea that the emo- 
tion known as love in its better and purer 
sense has always existed, even among 
primitive and savage peoples, and is preva- 
lent to-day. Mr. Finck is, in other words, 
an iconoclast, and out-Schopenhauers 
Schopenhauer and out-Spencers Spencer. 
He would have us believe that romantic 
love, in the general acceptance of that term, 
has never been a characteristic of ordinary 
human nature, and that even in the most 
refined civilizations of to-day it is still com- 
paratively rare. He compares his function 
in writing the book to that “ of an architect 
who gets his materials from various parts 
of the world and fashions them into a build- 
ing of more or less artistic merit,”” and 
he also very trulyesays that “the anthro- 
pologist to gather his facts from a 
sreater variety of sources than any other 
writer.” 

The sub-title of Mr. Finck’s book, as may 
naturally be supposed from this indication 
of its contents, should not be the one which 
he he has been tempted to give it, 
“A Vindication of Civiilzation,” as against 
the misrepresentations of those sentimen- 
talists who try create the impression 
that savages owe all their depravity to 
contact with whites, and were originally 
spotless angels. But “ Non virginibus puer- 
isque.” Mr. Finck has found it necessary 
or advisable in his exhaustive study of the 
history of love to describe practices, tell 
stories, and, particularly in his review of 
primitive love in India and Eastern coun- 
tries, to give examples which are not for 
the young man and woman. In some cases 
he himself is obliged to quote the original 
Latin or French. It is, however, only fair 
to say that, while certain portions of the 
book bring it distinctively and distinctly 
under the head of erotic literature for pri- 
vate libraries only, the author treats the 
subject with all possible delicacy, and that 
a high purpose is apparent all through the 
work. To briefly sum up his argument, it 
is that-love is a composite and variable 
sentiment and not a simple feeling, and 
that love among all primitive peoples and 
except among most highlv developed and 
civilized organizations has always been and 
is always based either on the natural in- 
clination to perpetuate the species, or 
the absolutely selfish holding of women as 
property, for their use as slaves or breeders, 
Altruistic love, which is the only truly ro- 
mantic love and which finds its satisfaction 
in the happiness of the loved one, is, he tells 
us, rare. 

This argument, while advanced by Mr. 
Finck in an entertaining way and exempli- 
fied by numberless illustrations, 1s not a 
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new one, The student of Schopenhauer and 
of Herbert Spencer must feel all through 
that the author has saturated himself with 
their arguments and ‘* goes them one bet- 
ter.’ He dexterous in argument and a 
facile writer, but he is not original. There 
are more of those who will read Mr. Finck's 
book and who should read it if they wish to 
be entertained and instructed who In 
main agree with him, not having read his 
work, than he can possibly imagine, There 


is 


the 


| 
} 


are more men and women who from reading | 


and experience have come to know with Mr. 
Finck, or before him, that what call ro- 
mantic is a very composite mental 
up, to take his ve excellent 
individual preference, mo- 
nopolism, coyness, jealousy, mixed moods of 
and despair, hyperbole, adoration, 
purity, pride, admiration of personal beauty, 
gallantry, self-sacrifice, s3 and af- 
fection,” than he probably imagines. Ad- 
mitting this, it may be further said that it 
would be difficult to find a man or woman so 


to the 


we 

love 
made 
compilation, of “ 


state, ry 


hope 


mpatny, 


persistent and so interested as to give 
proving of the argument such time 
such research as has the author. In 
way he has performed a most praiseworthy 
task and one that should bring him 
grateful acknowledgment of readers and stu- 
dents. Between the covers of his well- 
printed and well-compiled volume one may 
find a wealth of material, and the 
of an examination into the erotic literature 
of all climes, lands, and ages, that makes it 
really worthy of the title “ Infinite riches 
in a little room.” 

This valuable result of Mr. Finck’s labors 
makes us ready to excuse or overlook his 
somewhat dogmatic tone, his rather unnec- 
essarily rough handling of the misguided 
men and women who have woven from their 
imagination misleading tales of sentiment 
among savages with which in the past they 
have charmed us, and his seemingly uncon- 
scious and refreshing idea that he has found 
something in the history of love that Dar- 
win, Spencer, and Schopenhauer did not dis- 
cover before him. 

It is sad to have to break another puppet 
of our fancy—that which represented love in 
past ages and especially among uncivilized 
people as a pure and holy sentiment. What 
was left of this puppet—already battered— 
Mr. Finck in this latest work pretty well 
destroys. 


and 


An Egyptological Puzzile.* 
Rawlinson may be antiquated, and as for 
that, Brugsch-Bey, but Mr. Orlando P. 
Schmidt's “ Chronological History of An- 
cient Egypt” is so novel as to take one’s 
breath away. Supposedly it is when the 
author studied Manetho that he found the 
key to the chronology of the many thou- 
*A SELF-VERIFYING CHRONOLOGICAL HIS- 
TORY OF ANCIENT EGYPT, From the 
Foundatién of the Kingdom to the Beginning 
of the Persian Dynasty. A Book of Startling 


Discoveries. By Orlando P, Schmidt, Cin- 
@innati, Ohio} Charles C, Shaw, 
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The strangest fact, howey ‘onnected 
With this chronology and the atte mpt of Jo- 
se phus to convert the Expulsion of the Hys- 
kos into the Exodus, is that modern I 
tologists still cling to the date 1648 B. 
for the beginning of the eighteenth dyna 
although they are well aware that the 
pulsion of the Hyskos had no ! 
with the Exodus. 
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chronological history of ancient Egypt from 
the foundation of the kingdom to the begin- 
ning of the Persian dynasty. It covers a 
Vast period of 5,700 years, h of which 


much 
Was heretofore unknown and unexplained 
Commenting on 


out b 


ates, itis a self rifyving, 


the work of investigation 


Mr. 


carried Schmik he 
writes: 


Some 


as fore b 


of the 
the Kz 


and superstitions re- 
garding yptiar which were current 
omong £o-called “ scientists,” wer such 
& preposterous nature that my native com- 
mon sense recoiled from them instinctively, 
but there were others which were a more 
subtle character. 
Presumption of universal 
the part of a reviewer must be always con- 
sidered as ridiculous. Mr, Schmidt 
however, fearlessly to work, building up an 
edifice, which he peoples with the Princes 
of the mort remote periods. Prehistoric re- 
searches are difficult things to handle, and 
so we are forced to confess, that to us the 
early Egyptian dynasties are just as ob- 
scure as they ever were. Nevertheless, all 
modern research proves that we must put 
further back the civilization of Egypt. 
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A volume containing selections from Les 
sage’s ‘Gil Blas,” edited by Prof. W. U, 
Vreeland of Princeton, will shortly be pub- 
lished by Henry Holt & Co. This house 
will also present at the same time eight o 
Baumbach's delightful ‘‘ Soumer Miircheny' 
edited by Dr. Edward Meyer of Adelbert. 





An Address at Acton on Books and 


Libraries. : 


The Hon. Joseph H. Choate, the Ameri- 
can Ambassador to England, supported by 
Lom George Hamilton, the Bishop of Lon- 


don, and many other gentlemen, on Jan. 


3 


opened the Passmore Edwards Public Li- 


brary at Acton. 


The audience included 


Mrs. Choate and Mrs. Creighton, to the for- 
mer of whom was presented a _ beautiful 


bouquet of orchids she 


building. 


as 


entered the 
The library has accommodation 


for 20,000 books, but it opens with 8,000, 


to be increased shortly to 10,000, 


Mr. Pass- 


more Edwards has given £4,000 toward the 


who presided 
the 


Mr. E. 
meeting, 


F. Hunt, 
alluded to 


cost. 
the 


at 
sympathy of 


Britons for the United States In their late 
war, and to the sympathy practically ex- 


pressed by Americans for England in he 
present diMeculty. Mr. 
cordially greéted. After declaring the 1 
brary free and open to the public. he said: 


bY 


Choate was most 


i- 


If there is one thing on which Americans 


of all creeds, parties, colors, and social cor 


Jitions most heartily agree it is this sub- 


ject of education, “and of.free libraries as 
part of education. 


sympathy between all 


a 


It is a perpetual bond of 
who read English 


books and speak the English tongue. How- 


ever much we, as a young Nation, may have 


to learn from older nations, we may in this 


one field claim at least the sympathetic it 
terest of all the world. Our 


1- 


common 


schoo! system, which dates back to the very 
earliest days of our Colonial life, provides 


public expense fe 


up to 


education at the 
boy and every girl 


free 
every 


or 


the time 


when they are able to take care of them- 


selves. Public and privace 


mun ficence 


supplements that system by the establish- 


bringing knowled. 
doors of the 


ment of free libraries 

home to the very 
hroughout the land. 
With us free libraries are 


thousands, Every considerable town 


se 


people 


numbered by 


is 


proud of its free library, and the towns are 
and will be graded and measured according 
to the dignity and usefulness of the libraries 


they possess. ‘The truth is that our who 
social and political structure in America 


le 


is 


based on the general education of the peo- 


ple. When our fathers resolved for sel 


government 


f- 


that is the government of the 


people, by the people, and for the people- 
they wisely concluded that the permanence 
of our Constitution and the security of our 


liberties must rest onthe educated 
gence of the whole community. And the 
it has rested in safety unto this day. 

Let me add one other thing about our sy 
tem of libraries. 
can authorities to give the people easy a 
to knowledge that in the great Sta 
of New York the Regents of the Univers:t 
have charge of the people’s educ 
have established a regular system 
libraries, in addition to the fre 
stationary, permanent libraries existir 
throughout the State. These traveling 
braries have 100 volumes each 
tours the remoter school districts, 
as each advances it is followed by a 
lar library with books to take the 
of already read. I do not know 
of England are remote ar 
as to require such an institutio 
but if there are poor and remote distric 
without books I most cordially recommer 
the utility of such a system 
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| * Literary History of Ireland,” 


} equally 


brary equal to this established every year 
in some part of this great metropolis. It 
is a great object for the new century, when- 
ever that begins. The question is one that 
I leave for dignitaries of the Church and 
the State to determine. I do not know 
what motto you"have concluded to put over 
the door of this institution, but ‘‘ Medicine 
for the soul” was the inscription over the 
door of the library at ancient Thebes, and I 
suggest that it would be a good motto for 
your institution. Carlyle says that all that 
man has done, gained, thought, or been is 
lying as in magie preservation in the pages 
of beoks. ‘* They are the chosen possession 
of men,” and here you have them. Each 
citizen in this district owns these 8,000 vol- 
umes quite as much ag all his fellow-citi- 
zens. 


Now you have got the library, how shall 
you make the most and the best of it? 
That is a great question, There is a book 
with which all of you, except, possibly, the 
baby, are familiar. It is Ecclesiastes, and 
it says that in the making of books there 
is no end. Subject to correction, I think 
that was written about 1,600 years before 
the invention of printing. What would the 
writer say now if he came and found that 
the British Museum alone contained a mil- 
lion. and a half of volumes, that the team- 
ing press of Great Britain was pouring out 
5,000 néw volumes a year, and the press of 
America almost as many? Suppose a per- 
son can read’100 books a year, a very lib- 
eral allowance for men and women whd 
have anything else to do. It would take 
him 15,000 years to read through the library 
of the British Museum as it stands to-day. 
Then there is the increase. It would add 
100 years to his reading for every year that 
went by, so that when he had got to three 
times the age of Methuselah he would find 
-himself further off the end than ever. And 
I think we may safely believe that if he 
ever did get through he would be one of the 
most learned fools on earth. It is quite 
evident that a man cannot read everything. 
Most of us have very little time for read- 
ing. What shall we do? Great scholars 
and sages have laid down rules worth re- 
membering. Bacon's Is the best. He says, 
“Somé books are to be tasted, others to be 
swallowed, and some few to be chewed and 
digested.” Books like the novels of the 
day that you can read best by judicious 
skipping are to be tasted at the rate, say, 
of one an hour, or~one an evening. The 
books to be swallowed are those, I think, 
which may be read once, The books to be 
chewed and digested are the goki nuggets 
of literature. 

Old Fuller, a great reader himself, says 
“ Memory is like a purse. If it be overfull 
so that it eannct shut, al] will drop out of 
it.’ That is very true. You must remem- 
ber it when trying to make the best of 
your library. I would like to find some 
mode of remembering the best parts of 
what T have read. Some generations ago 
men remembered a great deal more of what 
they read than they do now. It was a day 
of fewer and dearer books, when the house- 
ho'd library was made up of such volumes as 
the Bible, Shakespeare, Milton, and Plu- 
tarch's ‘ Lives.” Our Puritan forefathers 
read the Bible through every two years, 
each man in the presence of his family. It 
was one of the best thifigs they did. What 
was the result? They knew the Bible by 
heart, and it had a vast Influence on their 
lang xe, their morals, and their charac- 
ter. That is the way in Which you may be 
sure of retaining a good memory. Read 
less and read it over and over again. The 
habit of committing something to memory 
daily invaluable, yet we abandon it as 
we grow older. If it were kept up, a man 
fifty or sixty would remember well 
as a boy and would carry with him to the 
a vast deal of rich and happy thought 
gladden his life. I would rather read 
best hundred books three times 
three books outside the hundred once 

\ good book improves on acquaint- 
like a perfect work of art. A bad 
not. That is a valuable test. 
me give you another saying from Car- 
this: “Jf time precious, no 
book that will not improve by repeated 
reading deserves to be read at a}l.”’ Lastly, 
I would say, read what you like, Do not 
read anything merely because other people 
like it. Select some good author or subject 
that excites your admiration, and read over 
and over again, 
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Ancient Irish Heroes, 
Vew York Times Saturday Review: 
Mr. 

of 


To Th 
I have 


esting 


Charles de 
Dr. 


inter- 
Hyde's 
and was not 
a little surprised to find Mr, de Kay under- 
tuke from to mere 

Irish heroes. Mr. 
de treatment of his subject 
certainly an acquaintance with an- 
clent Irish history exceptional in an Amer- 
ican, and a keen sympathy with the 
l-making light-heartedly 
of the Irish genealogies 
these 
is logic 


Feen 
review 


Kay's 
Douglas 


to depress actualities 
gods some of our ancient 
Kay, whose 


shows 


sub- 
too 
old 
and 
myths or gods,” 
o loose that one of Mr. de Kay's abilities 
hould have hesitated use it. Also, 
chullain and Finn certainly did not belong 
race.” J like Mr. 
quote any authority for this. 
from belonging to the despised 
whom the despised race and 
gods hated heartily, and worked hard 
the mythical that will 
around distant heroes) to circumvent. 
Fuatha de Danaans again and ag 
d to enchant and destroy Finn 
they were boldest and 
that had conquered. Finn 
was so human and so real that even in the 
mythical tales in which he he had 
a shadow of divine a By a 
accident he had the mythical 
) received the power 
an accident 
would, under 
benefited 


j t goes g 
‘ Because none 
work back to Finn 
therefore 


Cuchullain, 


two are 
to 


the ‘ despised should 

Kay to 
Finn, far 
race, Was one 
their 
(in tales centre 
The 


and 


gain 
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best of the race 
figures 
Lribute 
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of prophecy. 
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mortal umstances, 
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None of the bardic or historical tales hint 
at any divinity in Finn’s nature. He Is 


| chromo were 


And | 


imaginative realms of the folk-tale, (passing 
beyond the folk-lore of the later centuries, 
in which he is represented as a giant with 
extraordinary strength,) I distinctly recall 
that wherever Finn is dragged in as portion 
of the machinery, or even where (as often 
happens) the tale is woven around Finn 
himself, all the supernatural actions are 
performed by mysterious individuals who 
opportunely appear at the opening, and who 
disappear again at the close. A sea has got 
to be crossed, .the Ship-builder of Ship- 
bullders throws two chips upon the water, 
and immediately two state?y ships rise and 
ride upon the waves, awaiting Finn and 
his friends. An impregnable castle has to 
be entered, the Climber of Climbers goes 
over the unclimbable wall and unbolts the 
gates to Finn. A stolen child has to be 
stolen back from the giant king. The Thief 
of Thieves achieves the impossible, and 
steals it for Finn; and so on, 

Finn was an actuality as real as Cormac 
Mae Art or Charles de Kay or 


SEUMAS MAC MANUS. 
New York, Jan. 16, 1900. 


Religion in Colonial. Maryland.* 


It may be remembered by students of 
Church history, as an incident in a contro- 


_versy of wider import between Mr. Glad- 


stone and Cardinal Manning, that the for- 
mer denied the Cardinal's claim of Mary- 
land as a place where the Church of Rome 
had given religious toleration. Dr. Smith's 
very interesting and able volume is written 
with the purpose of emphasizing and sub- 
stantiating Mr. Gladstone’s assertion. 

Instead of an apostle of toleration, in ad- 
vance not only of his Church but of his 
time, he portrays George Calvert, Lord Bal- 
timore, as a disappointed statesman, a 
rulned man, to whom poverty and obscurity 
would have been a living death. The Mary- 
land enterprise, accord’ng to Dr. Smith, was 
simply a business venture, undertaken by 
an ambitious, much-thwarted man with an 
eye not to the good of humanity or the 
glory of God, but to his own advantage and 
aggrandizement. In other words, Lord Bal- 
timore and his successors are to be placed 
upon the same footing as any other colo- 
nists; and the toleration extended to Prot- 
estant sects in Maryland was of the same 
as the famous subsequent act of James II. 
of England, intended merely as a cover for 
the protection of Roman Catholics. 

Dr. Smith's argument is ingenious, and 
he marshals to its support much document- 
ary evidence, Fiske takes, more temperate- 
ly, a similar view in ‘‘ Old Virginia and Her 
Neighbors."" These writers have not only 
testimony but probability on their side, for 
human nature is but human nature. Saints 
are scarce in any Church, and are not to be 
looked for in the ranks of politicians and 
at the Courts of Kings. Disinterested tol- 
eration is the last lesson to be learned by 
the world. Every Church that has had the 
power has been a perseculing Church. 

Therefore, although it is always painful 
to lose an illusion, we can seé nothing in 
Dr. Smith's statements that need rouse the 
ire of those who differ from him. He ra‘ses 
questions of fact that should not be ques- 
tions of feeling. His assertions should be 
met by proof, not by denunciation. If they 
are irrefragable, he has simply shewn, we 
think, that the Lords Baltimore were of the 
same mold as the Protestant colonists, and 
that, to quote Fiske, “ Religious toleration 
in Maryland was a happy product of cir- 
cumstances,’ and not the inspired action 
of Christhke rulers. 

Dr. Smith rather too obviously holds a 
brief for the Anglican Church in Mary- 
land, and cannot quite shake himself free 
from religious animus when he treats of the 
faults and failures of his brothers of other 
communions. In our age when the Quakers 
alone saw any wrong in slavery what 
is more puerile than to try to fix the guilt 
of its introduction into a colony upon a 
particular nation or Church? Puritans or 
Jesuits, English or Dutch—what boots it 
which actually imported the first slaves, 
when the conscience of all permitted slav- 
e1y? Again, we should imagine it very pro- 
voking to Roman Catholic, and, indeed, to 
all Episcopalian readers, to find no 
Church recognized as such save the Church 


save 


The chapter entitled “ The Be- | 


ginnings of the Maryland Church,” for ex- 
simply means the beginning of the 
Chureh in Maryland. Dr. Smith 
evidently struggles to fair. He appre- 
the really great qualities, the “ in- 
spired common sense’ of Cecilius Calvert, 
the second Lord Baltimore; but his church- 
manship sways him too often from the his- 
torie attitude 


ample, 
Anglican 
be 
ciliates 


and mars a book wh'ch would 
otherwise be a valuable, as it is certainly a 
luminous and eminently readable, contribu- 
tion, the early history of a 
inating colony. 
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Would Abolish Uncut Edges. 


To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

In Tuk SATURDAY Review of Jan. 13 I no- 
tice your interesting article on ‘ Modern 
Bookbinding.”” I wish you had said a few 
words of disapproval of the late style of 
uncut During the past, few months 
many books have been advertised, some in 
expensive bindings, with the bait 
* gilt and uncut edges," nice 
to be thrown in. 

{ have no fault to find with gilt tops; 
adorn the but how 
add to the appearance of 


endured, passes 


edges 


alluring 


tops as ifa 


they 


book; uncut can 
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of the trouble to be obliged 
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atching 

and dirt, more eas 

‘RELIGION UNDBR THE BARONS OF BAL- 
TIMORE. By the Rev. © Ernest Smith, D, | 
D. Baitimore: E. Allen Lycett; Church Book | 


$1.25. 


Store 


one who likes neatness? . 
You mention Cobden-Sanderson and Miss 
Prideaux as bookbinders who have made 


‘efforts to make fine decoration and finish in 


books. Surely they do not think uncut 
edges neat or approve of the style! And 
will they not make also (as well as many 
publishers of books) a great effort to abol- 
ish the uncut edges and give the public 
emooth, clean-cut edges every time? 

I have heard many persons iately express 
their dislike for uncut edges in bound books, 
When one draws from the public libraries 
a book with rough, ragged, and soiled uncut 
edges, and next one with clean, smooth, 
even-cut edges, what a grateful contrast, 
and how noticeable! I hope the uncut edges 
will be short-lived. 

GEORGE H. KNOWLTON. 

Albany, N. Y., Jan. 15, 1900. 


“Not One of the Clique ;” Not at All. 


To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

If Tue Times is not one of the clique of 
newspapers that refuse their columns to 
Baconians, I do not think you will lose 
prestige by having the honesty to admit 
that Ignatius Donnelly (even if he be only 
Ignatius Donnelly—let us grant that much 
to begin with) has in his last book proved 
some curious circumstances. 

If you and { and the rest of mankind find 
such words as “ Francis" and “ Bacon" on 
a page of Shakespeare, what ddes that 
amount to? Nothing (except to possibly one 
more grain of circumstantial evidence added 
to the already formidable heap.) But if we 
find that the text in the vicinity of those 
words is distorted to admit them, what does 
that prove? Nothing! If, however, so poor 
a man as Ignatius Donnelly, living in the 
barbaric West, pencil in hand, discovers that 
a certain exact count leads to each of these 
words, what does that prove? Nothing! If, 
however, by exactly the same count, we find 
also the words “‘ Nicholas"’ Bacon's son in 
the near vicinity of the. words ‘ Francis” 
and “ Bacon,’ what does that prove? Oh, 
nothing! What, then, would be considered 
as circumstantial evidence? If I set out to 
write “Tom, Dick, and Harry,’’ and, in- 
stead, write ‘* Tom, Dick, and Francis,” do 
I do that for any purpose, or is it a slip of 
the pen? But, admitting that it is a slip of 
“ Shakespeare's pen,” is it not curious (not 
cur‘ous evidence, but only curious accident.) 
that when this “‘ Shakespeare"’ comes to 
speak of the patron saint of Theeves,. he 
should write St. Nicholas instead of St. 
Hermes? These two slips bring in accident- 
ally two words required into focus. It is 
ail very well for gentlemen like Appleton 
Morgan (who was a Baconian himself once) 
to sneer at us, and say that we prove that 
Bacon wrote Shakespeare just once every 
ten years! We have not proved it yet, per- 
haps. Bvt the voile of cumulative evidence 
is growing. And while the Shakespeareans 
are quarreling in your columns (as videlicet 
a year ago) as to woether poor little Sidney 
Lee’s ‘‘ Life of Shakespeare’ was fact or 
fable, we Baconians are patiently enduring 
your ridicule and braving your contumely, 
and making the cairn higher and higher, un- 
til, some day, some respectable person will 
(on his own motion, and not under duress,) 
exclaim: “Did a Warwickshire lack-linen 
three hundred years ago know more about 
all created and uncreated matter than the 
entire civilization of this planet can dream 
of in the last twelfth month of the 
teenth century?” 

A POOR, DESPISED 
New York Public 


nine- 


BACONIAN. 


The 13, 


1899, 


A Way to Judge One’s Friends. 


To The New York Times Saturday Review: 
Your delightful literary sheet, THE Sat- 
URDAY REVIEW, is a source of great please 


Library, Dee 


ure to me, and there is always so much in It 
that I would like to answer, I have ree 
frained altogetherdest I acquire a monopoly. 
What Clara Conway says in your issue of 
Jan. 13 to me 60 strongly that I 
must voice my sentiments by agreeing with 
her. 

A man is usually judged by his friends, 
but he can be judged much more truly by 
the books he loves. In too many cases our 
friends are the results of the of 
circumstances, but our choice books is 
deliberate—there is truer expression of 
a man’s heart and mind than the kind of 
book he loves, Is there anything more grat- 
ifying than book, then circulate 
it among your friends, finding out what 
each one thinks of it, and when you find the 
one who thinks as you do recognize in him 
her a kindred spirit? It safe 
way s friends. 

M. C. DOWELL. 
15, 1900, 
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Ridgefield Park, N. J., Jan. 


“Les Miserables ” a Literary Educa- 


tion. 
To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

I see without a_ single 
thought, are giving forth maudlin criticism 
of “Les Miserables," Hugo’s unique 
ment of literary immortality. 

All sums of human experience teach that 
paths without morbidly 
monotonous, with literary 
product; if it met no adverse comment it 
would probably die from the torpor of uni- 


some souls, 


monu- 


obliquities 


are 


So any great 


versal ac its 

ence. 
“ Les 

well known, 


press 


‘quiescence inspired by exist- 


Miserables” was written, as 
to illustrate the 
Iman laws by 
oft-unmitigated universality. To a lawyer, 

ast, the utility of its function is thor- 

ily apparent. ‘‘ Les Miserables’ j 
nearest approximation to a literary ¢ 
tion that was ever placed between 
covers of volume, Tried by the 
all-time test of merit, it carries a weighty 
moral, and that-insures it life as everlast- 
ing as the stars F., wie Mis 
Washington, Jan. 3, 1900, 
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TOO MANY BOOKS, 
Part of an Address Before the Booksellers’ 
League at the Aldine Club, on Jan. 17, by 


Francis W. Halsey, Editor of Tur NEW 
York TimMES SATURDAY REVIEW. 


Statistics have shown that more than 5,000 
books are now published each year in Eng- 
land. In this country the total falls only 
some hundreds short of this. When we re- 
flect how small a part of the writing activ- 
ity now going on finds representation in 
these books, the result is appalling. Three 
years ago Frederick Macmillan declared 
publicly in London that his house in one 
year had accepted only 22 books out of 315 
that were submitted. Inclined as we may 
be to blame the publishers for our deluge, 
these facts show us how substantial is our 
debt to them. 

Other figures may appall us still more, The 
capacity of the book printing houses and 
binderies of New York has been estimated 
to be 100,000 volumes per week. It is be- 
lieved that another 100,000 volumes of school 
books and cheaply made books could also 
be produced in one week. One New York 
house has been known to take an order on 
a Monday morning to manufacture 2,000 
copies of a book of 350 pages by the follow- 
ing Wednesday night. One bindery in New 
York is said to have a capacity of 10,000 
volumes per day. 

Authors themselves have caught this fe- 
ver of rapid production, Once fame has 
come to them they strive more and more to 
meet the demand—a process certain to ruin 
their art, and yet few withstand the tempt- 
ation. One author records, as if proud of 
the achievement, that he can regularly pro- 
duce a thousand words in a day; another 
can write fifteen hundred; while the most 
accomplished in that line boasts of four 
thousand. Writing done at this rate of 
speed is not literature and cannot be. It is 
simply job work—the work of day labor- 
ers; in no sense the work of genius or in- 
spiration. 

How deplorable would be the consequences 
if librarians counted among their treasures 
all the books sent to them, or if editors 
undertook to review all the books they re- 
ceive. An editor would need a staff of 
enormous size, and he would produce the 
dullest of all periodicals. During a single 
month more than 400 books have been re- 
ceived by THe New Yorx Times Satur- 
DAY REview. To notice all of these would 
mean to print over 100 reviews in each 
issue of that weekly paper. Does there ex- 
ist on this planet one individual who of his 
own will would read each week 100 book 
reviews? Would ten persons read a quarter 
of them? To ride safely in this sea an ed- 
itor has only one course open. He must se- 
lect the interesting books—the vital, the 
wholesome, the purposeful, the goo@, and he 
must ignore the stupid and the vicious. All 
this means that, in the main, his articles 
will be favorable. 


Since the time of Whipple and George Rip- 
ley a new office has come into the life of 
the critic. It need seldom be his duty to 
point out books that are bad. Life is far 
too short and the books of that kind are far 
too numerous. Bad they often are through 
ignorance, moral tone, or pretense. He may 
well neglect them. Silence is best, alike for 
them and for him. He has a far higher 
duty—a duty he owes to authors, to the 
public, and to himself. Let him find the 
good books—books like the Stevenson and 
Browning letters, and when he finds them 
exalt and proclaim their worth—not once, 
but a score of times. 


The future probably holds little to afford* 
us hope that the number of books will de- 
cline. It is more likely to Increase, and the 
ratio will be a large one. But we need not 
despair. We may be more certain than of 
anything else that good books will live and 
bad ones die. It is with books as with all 
art—the art meant for all time. In old 
Athens once stood thousands of houses, but 
only one Parthenon was there. Still may 
our poet sing, 

Earth proudly wears the Parthenon 

As the best gem upon her zone. 
In Italy have been erected millions of build- 
ings, but the Roman Pantheon, St. Mark's 
at Venice, and St, Peter's have survived 
them all. 

Let us get our 5,000 or our 10,000 books 
every year. It will still remain true that 
not more than one really great book can 
be produced in 100 years. We must remem- 
ber how long Italy waited before Virgil 
came, that 
Wielder of the stateliest 

by the lips of man,” 
how long she waited for Dante; how long 
England waited for Shakespeare and still 
waits for a second Shakespeare; how 
France waited fér Moli#re and Spain for 
Cervantes. Along with these divinely gifted 
men came throngs of second, third, and 
fourth rate writers—whole regiments of 
them-—who had their brief reward, and then, 
each with his book in his hand, walked si- 
lently and forever into the unknown be- 
yond. 

No group of men knows better than this 
group assembled here that nine-tenths of 
the day's books are ephemeral. Their terms 
of life are not much longer thar those of 
the newspapers; or, as old Omar would say, 
“a little longer than the flowers."” Because 
a book selis by its hundreds of thousands, 
as many are now doing, does not mean that 
that. book is certain of long remembrance. 
More strictly it means that the book will 
have no such remembrance at all, for the 
world’s greatest books, and even the lesser 
great, have commonly met with cold recep- 
tions at their birth. 

Time in these matters, as in so many oth- 
ers, Is the great judge and the great aven- 
ger. It sets things right at last. Time sends 
to oblivion the unworthy and the pernicious. 
Time exalts and preserves the true, the 
beautiful, and the good. When we are told 
that some popular author has gained from 
his book a sum running into five, or possibly 
into six figures, let us console ourselves and 
still pin our faith to time’s verdicts by re- 
calling that “ Paradise Lost” brought to its 
author only $75, and that Hawthorne wrote 

“his “ Twice-Told Tales” for $3 each. 

Surely in our respective callings—for each 

of us in his own modest way—there lies an 


opportunity to do something to restrict this 


measure ever molded 


that are everlastingly good; books that have 
messages fit for the heart of man; books 
that will not perish as perish newspapers; 
books that make for righteousness. 


Sidney Lanier’s “ Bob,”* 


The present book shows Sidney Lanier in 
a new light. The Southern poet has turned 
aside from his muse to write about some- 
thing which, in the hands of many, if not 
of most, writers, would have been exceed- 
ingly commonplace. Tne incidents used by 
the auther are briefly these: A young mock- 
ing bird thas fallen from its nest. It is 
picked up and brought home. It is put in 
acage. It eats. It grows. It is hungry. It 
is fed. It fights with its own reflection in 
the looking glass. It sleeps, molts, sings, and 
finally the cat kills it. Not very promising 
material, truly, and yet out of it Mr. Lanier 
has built up a narrative that every bird lov- 
er will want. 

But the book before us contains something 
more than a touch of nature. The tall pines 
of the Georgia seacoast, with their abound- 
ing mocking birds, have a story to tell us 
above and beyond being only a setting out 
of which fell poor little Bob, who was found 
by a wayfarer in a sandy road which 
skirts a grove of pines, swept by generous 
breezes from the neighboring Gulf Stream. 
We see as we read something of the mys- 
tery of life, for Bob was but a few days old 
and had recently been only an egg with 
possibilities. He had broken the shell and 
become a bird, but so helpless that had it 
not been for the wayfarer he would have 
known life but to part with it. To save 
his life the bird was placed in a cage, not 
for the mere exercise of the power of reduc- 
ing the bird to captivity. A certain charm 
there always is in regard to bird life, and 
in this particular case the poetic instinct 
has brought out much that were otherwise 
overlooked. It is hard to realize that any- 
thing but selfishness prevails among birds, 
but here we are told in all seriousness of a 
mocking bird that rose in the scale, so far 
as a bird could, to the exalted plane upon 
which the fearfully wounded Sir Philip Sid- 
ney rested when, denying himself the prof- 
fered cup of water, he ordered that it should 
be given to his comrade, the unknown dying 
soldier. Bob, following in the footsteps of 
Sir Philip, violated all traditions when he 
gave to a sick fledgling guest the portion of 
food allotted to him, even when his hunger 
was most intense. It is possible thus to 
learn unexpected lessons of the birds, and to 
find sermons in them that may well rank 
those lurking in dead stones. 

A charming bit is that in which the battle 
of Bob and ‘his looking-glass image is de- 
scribed. Realism speaks in all the lines, and 
the bird that had posed as an ornithological 
Sir Philip Sidney becomes a veritable feath- 
ered Don Quixote de la Mancha. We catch 
fleeting but fascinating glimpses of some of 
the wonders of the bird world when in the 
story 30b.—so sings that he never 
learned. We cannot help but sorrow at ‘his 
untimely taking off nor feel anything but 
resentment at the cat through whose fell 
agenoy the deed was done. The history tale 
is told with charming grace and with artis- 
tic setting. The illustrations of Mr. Dug- 
more harmonize admirably with the text 
and add to the beauty of outline the seduc- 
tion of color. The book is a particularly 
dainty and pleasing volume. 


Robert Clarke’s Rare Books. 

To The New York Times Saturday Review: 
Being a subscriber and reader of your 
SaTturRDAY REVIEW, and secing quotations 
therein of the value of old books, I take 
the liberty of inclosing a list of valuable 
books and manuscripts that have come 
into my hands as the executor of the Rob- 
ert Clarke estate (Mr. Clarke was the old 
bookseller and publisher in Cincinnati,) and 
desire to know from you what they are 
worth, and with whom I could correspond 


looking to their disposal. 

WALTER ST. JOHN JONES. 
Cincinnati, Jan. 15, 1900. 

NO. 1—BURNS'S POEMS, third edition, printed 
for A. Strahan, T. Cadell, in the Strand, and 
-W. Creech, Edinburgh, 1787; bound in moroec- 
co; very rare. 

NO. 2—HISTORY OF PERTH, by Thomas Hay 
Marshall. Published by John Fisher, High 
Street, Edinburgh, 1849; illustrated; bound in 
wood. 

NO. 3—THHS BRPECHES BIBLE, printed in 1610; 
Robert Barker; bound in leather. 

NO. 4—THE COURT SERMON, 1674, English 
manuscript; by Gilbert Burnet, Bishop of 
Saligbury, to James, Duke of Ormond; very 
rare. 

NO. 5—CONTINUATION OF OUR WBEKLY 

NEWS. (The first newspaper.) Printed May 

24, 1623; No. 20; Nathaniel Butter and Will- 

jam Shenard; London; one-half calf. 

NO. G—M. 8S. Officlum Beatae Mariae Virginis 
cum Calendario, 12mo. Manuscript on Vellum, 
capital letters, borders richly Uluminated in 
gold and colors; bright gilt; red morocco, extra 
gilt edges; a beautiful volume, Silver ink, 
very rare. 

NO. T—~MANUSCRIPT ON VELLUM, dated 1420. 
Brevarium Romanum cum Calendario, 24imo, 
Capitals and borders illuminated in gold and 
colors; several hundred initials in red and 
blue; red morocco; neat gilt edges; accord- 
ing to a note tearing date 1681, ‘* Seriptum 
in monastario in quo vixit, Thomas a 
Kempis."’ 

NO, 8—" DELIGHTS FOR LADIES TO ADORN 
THEIR PERSONS." Printed by Humphrey 
Lovell, 1611. Bound in sheepskin. 

NO. 9—-NATURA BREVARIUM, 18mo., 496 Pages, 
1540. Black letter; London; woodcut of Royal 
Arms on title page; red morocco, gilt edges, 
tooled sides. By Hayday. 

NO. 10—APHORISMS, OPINIONS AND RE- 
FLECTIONS OF THOMAS PAINE, by Juven- 
cus, 1826, Printed by R. Carlile 62. Fleet 
Street, London. Full morocco. 

NO, 11—RESTITUTION OF DECAYED INTBL- 
LIGENCE IN ANTIQUES; concerning Eng- 
lish Nation. Printed 1628. Cloth annotated. 
Printed by John Bill, ee to King. 

NO, 12—-MANUSCRIPT ON VELLUM, Ith Cen- 
tury. ‘Livre D’Heures, Orations, Psalmi, 
Lectiones et Preces-variae cum Calendario," 
Beautiful, finely written Gothic characters; 
five illuminated minatures, exquisite; eleven 
eapitals; florated borders; numerous small 
capitals in gold and colors. 

NO. 18—-COMMODIES CHINOIS. 
bound, 

NO. 14—POEMS ON SEVERAL OCCASIONS, by 
James Reattie, LL. Fr., 8. E. Phitadel- 
phia, 1787. Bound calf. Autograph of 
Fitz Greene Halleck, and check inclosed. 


*BOB: THE STORY OF OUR MOCKING BIRD. 
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BRENTANO'S 


GREAT JANUARY 
GLEARANGE SALE 


AT PRACTICALLY WHOLESALE PRICES.. 


COMMENCING TO-DAY, BOOKS 
THROUGHOUT THEIR STOCK AT 


DISCOUNTS NEVER BEFORE OFFERED 


No Catalogues, No Exchanges, No Orders 
for Goods not in Stock taken at these Prices 


75,000 


30,000 
25,000 


$3.00, 
$7.00, $10.00. 


FRENCH BOOKS 


Prices . ae er 


90,000 


NEW BOOKS, Best Writers, Fiction, 
Biography, History, and all subjects. 


NEW BOOKS, Best Writers, at $2.00, 
$3.50, $4.00, 


less 


REGULAR 
PRICE 


$1.25 


SALE 
PRICE 


88c, 


NEW BOOKS, Best Writers, Fiction, 
Biography, History, and all subjects. 


$1.50 $1.05 


At 
Corresponding 
Reductions 


$5.00, $6.00, 


than Paris 


. 2 oe 


10.000 GERMAN BOOKS ....,..e.. 


5,000 soxzs rinz waritine rarer, 15¢, 
‘ 50,000 PAPER NOVELS at c., 10c., 15c., 25¢., and Sle. 


Reqular Sale 
Price Price 

Standard Dictionary, 
Indexed, $12.00 
With Stand, 
La Chartreuse de Parme. 
by De Stendhal. 3 Vols. 
Waverley Novels. Half calf, 


% Vols, « «© wo os 


Balzac. 20 Vols., Edition 
de Luze, « « « . 
Hugo. 28 Vols.. with 140 
Etchings. Best Edition 
inthe Market, .... 
5,000 Pocket Dictionaries. 
English, French, Ger- 
man,Italianand Spanish, 1 
The Celebrated Rosenthal 
Method for French, Ger- 
man, and Spanish, . « 


$ 7.95 
10.25 


7-50 3-50 
60.00 31.50 


50.00 37.50 


79.00 30.00 
-00 °75 


5.00 3-50 


HUNDREDS OF OTHER SETS AT CORRESPONDINGLY LOW 
31 UNION SQUARE, 


NO. 15—JAPANESE BOTANY. Fac similie of | the club's annual meeting Thursday, Jan. 


Japanese book. (Cloth.) 

NO. 16—"A THANKFUL REMEMBERANCE 

GOD MERCIBE, 168v."" Collected by Geo 

Cariletonus, D. D., Bishop of Chichest 

edition revised; printed by Aug. Muth, 

don, for Robert Mylbonne, at th 

Three Pigeons, in Paul's Church Yard, 

Full moroeco. 
17—SIR THOMAS MOORE, “ Utopin,"’ 

One half calf. Printed by Bernard 

Distaffe Lane, ‘* Sign of Dolphin.’ 

NO. 18—-THE REPUBLICA ANGLORUM. 
manner of government or policies 
Realme of Envland, compiled by 17 
Smyth, Printed by Henrie Middicton 
Gregorie Seton, 1583. Full morocco 

NO, 19-HEURBS A LUSIAGE DE ROMME 
AVEO CALENDAR, 4to. Printed on vellum 
with woodeut borders composed of singular 
figures of birds, etc. Olive morocco, gilt 
edges bound by Zaehndorf; 1491, Paris 
&-Vostre. (Marque de Pigonchet.) 

NO. 20-—-LAY OF THE LAST MINSTREL, (Wal- 
ter Scott) 10th Ed., 1800. Printed fer 
Longman, Hurst, Rees, and Orme, by Jas 
Ballantyne &_Co., Edinburgh. Full green 
morocco; medallion on cover 

Address WALTER ST. JOHN JONES, 
23 East 3d St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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Chaucer at the Grolier Club. 


The coming exhibition to be held at the 
Grolier Club in commemoration of the five 
hundredth anniversary of the death of 
yeoffrey Chaucer should have for lovers 
of early English literature a special in- 
terest. Beginning with the first edition of 
“The Canterbury Tales,’ printed by Will- 
jam Caxton about 1478, all the important 
editions of Chaucer’s chief work will be 
shown. In a number of instances, such as 
the first edition of the “ Tales” and the 
“Troilus” of 1517, printed by De Worde, 
the copies exhibited are the only examples 
on this side of the Atlantic. It will, there- 
fore, be seen that, bibliographically, ‘he 
Grolier Club Chaucer exhibition will be 
unusually important. Its literary interest 
is, of course, self-evident. 

To show the scope of the exhibition, the 
list of books to be exhibited is given here: 
“The Canterbury Tales," printed by Cax- 
ton about 1478, one of the eleven known 
two leaves from Caxton’s sedéond 
edition of about 1484, of which only one 
perfect copy is extant; “The Noble and 
Amerous Ancyent Hystory of Troylus and 
Cresyde,”” Wynken de Worde, 1517, perhaps 
the finest copy known; two copies of ‘he 
“ Workes,"" of 1532, edited by W. Thynne, 


copies; 


the first collected edition of the works of | 


Chaucer; the Reynes and Bonham issues 
of the “ Workes,” of 1542; the Petit, Toye, 
and Kele issues of the undated edition of 
the “ Workes,” (about 1550;) three issues 
of the “ Workes,” of 1561; two issues of 
the ‘* Workes,”” of 1598, and two of the 
edition of 1602, 

The folio “* Workes,” of 1687, a reprint 
of the edition of 1602, is the last of the 
folios to be shown, Urry’s edition of 1721, 
a large paper copy, follows, and then comes 
Tyrwhitt’s splendid edition of 1775-8, in 
five volumes The Pickering reprint of 
Tyrwhitt, in 1822, five volumes, is to be 
exhibited, on both small and large paper, as 


well ag the reissue of Tyrwhitt in 1830, one 
of two copies made on India paper. The 
“ Works,” Pickering, 1845, Aldine Series, 
in six volumes, follows, together with the 
“Romaunt of the Rose,” 1846, the mas- 
terly edition of Prof. Skeat, 1804, and the 
lovely edition printed by William Morris 
in 1896 at the Kelmscott Press, The ex- 
hibition will be placed on private view at 


Reqular Sale 
Price Price 
Kipling Masterpieces. 

7 Vols., boxed, ... 
Shakespeare. Reader's Edi- 
tion, 8 Vols.. half lea.. . 
Bulwer. Illustrated with 125 
photogravures and etch- 
ings. 25 vols., 12mo, half 
mor., gilt tops. Per set, 
Eliot. Complete library 
edition, containing 60 
full-page illustrations. 
8 vols., large 12mo, half 
calf, gilttops. Per set, 
Dickens. Containing over 
300 illus. by Cruikshank 
and others. wo vols., 
12mo, half morocco, gilt 

tops, Perset, . « . 


$3.50 $1.39 


1§.c0 7-79 


90.00 
PRICES 


64.50 


New Yor« 


25, and 


that 


will be weeks after 


date, 


open for two 


Chief Among Them All. 


To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

I agree most cordially with Mr. Hiserodt 
as to Dickens being a writer for the emo- 
tions and Thackeray for the intellect, but 
as to the former’s being a photographer, it 
is I think hardly the proper term. Few of 
Dickens's characters are true to life—they 
are either exaggerated in respect or 
another. 

Call Dickens 
painter in 
heroines, 


one 


rather a clever 
dealing with his 
and an excellent 
when describing his other characters. 
Characters! When we see an odd-looking 
or strange-acting person of either sex, we 
exclaim, ‘‘How like Dickens!" but the 
every-day commonplace populace—that’s 
what Thackeray told about. He really 
“held the mirror up to nature.” 

Who ever saw a Silas Wegg, a Smike, or 
the Brothers or, if did, 
did they not look upon them with the same 
curiosity as they would gaze at the freaks 
in a museum? 

But Pendennis, Rawdon Crawley, and the 
rest—why, we see them every day. 

And the language. Thackeray's people 
talk we hear men and women talk, 
while with only one exception that I can 
think of—Bella Wilfer—the Dickens char- 
acters declaim, orate, or dissolve into tears 
in a way very common on the but 
seldom met with in real life. 

This may be heresy, but it grows on me 
the more I read, and both the novelists 
have been the chiefs of my lares and pe- 
nates for years. 


portrait 
heroes and 
caricaturist 


Cheery ble, they 


as 


stage, 


GEORGE L. 
N. ¥. 


CONROY. 
Brooklyn, 


Count Tolstoi and Mr. Crosby’s 
“Plain Talk.” 


Count Leo Tolstoi has written a letter to 
Mr. Ernest Crosby with reference to his new 
book of verse, “Plain Talk in Psalm and 
Parable,” (Small, Maynard & Co., Boston,) 
in which he announces his intention of hav- 
ing it translated in part into Russian as 
follows: “I like the book very, very much. 
Some of the pieces—the choice is difficult 
because all are very good—I will have trans- 
lated into Russian and published. There 
is nothing more new and interesting than 
the most common subjects Jooked at from a 
Christian point of view, and that is what 
you are doing In your book, and doing with 
talent and sincerity.” 


A Happy Child’s Book.* 

Nothing ever comes about in this story 
which disturbs Jane and John. They are 
the happiest of children. The world is full 
of pleasures to these little ones. There are 
lovely dogs and cats in the story. The au- 
ther’s object being to make children per- 
fectly joyous, she has succeeded. The illus- 
trations are exceilent. 


“THON, Dy Gertrude. Smalls. iitustsations 

J e > 

Alice % . Herbert R. stone Eo. 
icaes and New York. 





Dr. Purrington’s Volume on the Sub- 
ject and Its Legal Aspzcts.* 


Mr. William A. Purrington, whose legal 
Practice has been largely associated with 
the regulation of medical practice, and who 
has become a kgal authority upon what is 
sometimes known as medical jurisprudence, 
has brought together in a volume of less 
than 200 pages a number of periodical ar- 
ticles and public addresses of his own on 
the subject of Christian Science and its 
relation to the law. Two of the articles 
contained in the volume were contributed 


to The North American Review within the | 
| passions and strong emotions ; an bis- 


past year, and consist largely of an ex- 
posure of the preposterous claims of Mrs. 
Mary Moss Baker Glover Patterson Eddy, 
these numerous names being indicative of 
mental experiments more or less 
better known simply as “ Mrs. 
Eddy,” the putative mother of Christian 
Science. in these will be found. a some- 
what racy account of this remarkable pre- 
tender to miraculous powers of healing, 
and of the books with which she has suc- 
ceeded in guiling so many credulous vic- 
tims into a belief in her peculiar cult. The 
exposure of the crudities of her style, the 
inconsistencies of her contentions, the pal- 


several 
successful, 


pable falsity of many of her Statements,’ 


and the ridiculous boastfulness of her claims 
makes it seem the more extraordinary that 
people of real intelligence and: apparent 
tees who have made her career one of great 
profit as well as notorféty. 


But the serious purpose of Mr. Purring- | 


ton’s book is to show the peril to life, es- 
pecially for children and other helpless per- 
sons, in the unrestrained practice of what 
is brazenly called Christian Science as a 
substitute for the rational treatment of the 
sick, and to indicate what can or should 
be done by legal means to restrain 
practice. He concedes what is 
all physicians, the influence over the body 


of mental stimulus and powerful emotions, * 


effect 


or 


the 
nervous 


faith, and 
various 


and 
upon 


hope 


have 


including 
they tay 
hysterical disorders; 
dealing with the pretense that organic dis- 
eases, contagion, and serious physical 

juries can be cured by faith or the ascen- 
dency of mind over matter, The theory of 
Mrs. Eddy, indeed, is a parody of that of 
Bishop Berkeley when he said 
no mutter,” for she makes all 
mental ccendition to be dispelled by inducing 
a different condition by the simple 
acceptance doctrines. The author 
matter of theory 
otherwise, these 


of 


disease a 


mental 
of her 
concedes that, 

faith, religious 


would 


also as a 


or of or 


not be worthy serious 


doctrines , 
a matter for legal in- 


attention, 
terference., 

3ut when they come to be acted upon to 
exclude proper medical treatment and care 
from the sick and suffering, especially chil- 
dren and those who in severe illness are at 
the others, it becomes a serious 
matter which the community is 
cerned. In the course of the different 
pers brought together here Mr. Purrington 


less 


much 


mercy of 


with con- 


pa- 


shows how the subject has been dealt with 
by the law the courts of different 
States, and points out the defects in legis- 
lation and adjudication which remain to be 
remedied lle maintains that, independent 
of the statutory regulation of medical prac- 
tice, when life is lost the substitution of 


charlatanism, in Whatever 


and 


Dy 
disguise, 
proper medical treatment, those respon: ible 
for it are guilty of homicide 
suffer its penalties. But his main contention 
who that in the 
there is no need of knowl- 
human body and its 
physical agency in dealing with 
kness, and who scorn all 
application, should 
the art of heal- 
of their 
communi 


and should 


is that people avow treat- 
ment of di 
the 
or of any 

them in health or sik 


and 


ease 


edge of functions 


such knowledge its 
not be 
ing and the 
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He 


as a 


1 to practice 
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one from 
though 
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permitt 
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exclude 
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health 
no 


would practice 
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upon the 


would simply 


sedtorely 
Keddy, but 
person the 
jJaid down for re 


lasses or " ¢ 
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ught by Mrs 

require of such a same qual- 

gistered 


He 


religion or 


ifications that ar¢ 


physici ‘hools,"’ 


ins of other ¢ 
sees no reason why a pr nse of 


of divinely revealed 
should to exempt 


power and wisdom 


any one trom 


be allowed 


a requirement of a reasonable knowledge of 
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a requirement 
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not, ami does not 
lieing 
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More About George Selwyn.” 
The modern 
Selwyn as a type of the 


world alway 


epts George 
happy-go-lucky pet 


sonage who wis not much more than a good 


As 
mot, he is not xe t reotter Some- 


story-tel.e! a manuincturer of the bon- 


how or othe s turn- 


*CH!I 
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Law in its - 
one of the authors 
If/gal Medicine.’ New 
eat & Co. 100 
LWYN: HIS LETTERS 
lited by FE. 8. Roscoe 
Fisher Unwin, 


upon 
ractice, 


"GEORGE & 
LIFE. 
Olerguc. 


AND HIS 
and Helen 


| valuable study of the causes, progress 


LIVING CHURCH, 


| hist.’?- 


| rank among the very first of thts au- 
sincerity should be counted among the devo- | 





but he is relentless in | 


in- | 


“there is | 


| had the 
| best society of his day. 
| few public executions in England which do 
| not bring into the newspaper reports some 
| mention uf Selwyn’s fondness for hangings: 


| Selwyn's 


| what 


| of 

; The 
disturbed 

| natured of men at the end of the eighteenth 


for 


| that he 
| executions, 


the | 


ja full view 


' make 


which cé 


| gambling at 


| drawn up against the door, 
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‘MR. CRAWFORD bas sought to embody the simple, crude ideals of honor and faith which 
ran like a thread of gold through an age of violence and wrong.’’—KANSAS CiTy STAR. 


[A CRUCI 


By F. MARION CRAWFORD. | Bucexaam, $1.50. 


53d THOUSAND. 


“VIA CRUCIS is 2 romance of 


| adventure ; a delineation of character, 


worked out and developed from deep 
torical picture of great vividness, and a 


and results of the second crusade.’’— 


“If this be not the best work which 
Mr. Crawford's pen kas thus far pro- 
duced, in tmportant respects, tt certain- 
ly stands very near to the bead of the 
CONGREGATIONALIST. 


“It is certain of meeting wide appre- 


ciation. For hterary merit and pict- 
uresque treatment of the theme tt must 


thor’s books.’’—BROOKLYN EAGLE. 


ing of a soul, 


IA CRUCIS is a stfong argument against those 
who deplore the prevalence of fiction; it 
must be reckoned among Mr. 
strongest productions, whether considered as a ro- 
mance, an historical novel, or a character study of 
the most unusual kind; and it is no weak impression 
that is left by the closing words, which point out 
the true “Way of the Cross” as in men’s souls, 
and the glory of Christ’s resurrection as in the sav- 
Yet it is no gloomy sermon; rather 
one of its author’s most brilliant adven- 
ture stories. 

While the sale of a book is by no means a-re- 
liable criterion of its worth, it is both interesting 
and encouraging to note that eight editions of 
5,000 each were exhausted in as many weeks after 


CRAWFORD’S 


A ROMANCE OF THE 


SECOND CRUSADE. 


“VIA CRUCIS is a strong and 
brilliant novel, as absorbingly tuterest- 
ing as its notabl: predecessors. It ts 
a splendid picture . . « intensely 
dramatic scenes develop and the play 
of human passions is handled in a 
masterly manner.’’—JOURNAL OF EDU- 
CATION, 


‘ We find in all bis works a won- 
derful mastery of emotion, pure and 
simple, a most human treatment of the 
romantic passions, painted with the 
touch of @ genius. His simplicity of 
expression, purity of diction, and mare 
velous display of cleverness tn bis con- 
versations have at last placed him on @ 
higher plane than the other novelists of 
the day.’—N.Y. TIMES. 


publication, and that the one now on sale is the 


“VIA CRUCIS will bold tts piace 
among the best of Mr. Crawford's 
novels.” —PHILA, PUBLIC LEDGER. 


ing up. Supposably he represents the fine 


Mr. Winston Churchill introduces him in 
“ Richard Carvel.” 

Mr. Jesse has given us in “ George Selwyn 
and His Contemporaries” an _ excellent 
study of the conspicuous persons in the 
Georgian period. Mr, Jesse's four volumes 
were made up from correspondence. Quite 
recently there has” beén found among the 
family papers of the Earl! of Carlisle some 
200 letters, written in large part by Selwyn. 
The period covered by these letters is from 
1707 down to a few weeks before the death 
of Selwyn, Jan. 1791. A great part 
of the correspondence is addressed to Lord 
and Lady Carlisle. 

Owing to family connections, Selwyn had 
lucrative positions given him. He 

opportunity of associating with the 
Perhaps there are 


on 
25, 


many 


eall this 
was a 


expression to 

weakness.” lt 
brutal taste, and an inexpressibly horrible 
one. Mr. Roscoe and his collaborateur, 
Helen Cicrgue, explain as well as they can 
might have been his mental condi- 
tion when Selwyn found pleasure in seeing 
a man 


curious 
“little 


It is a 


hanged. 


When one is conversant with the history 
the time the astonishment is ridiculous. 
sight of a man on the gallows no more 
the serenity of the most good- 
century than do the dying flutters of a 
partridge the susceptibilities of the most 
cultured of modern sportsmen. Selwyn was 
ever trying to get as much amusement out 
of life as possible, and he would have been 
acting contrary to all the ideas of the fash- 
ionable society of his age if he had sat at 
home when a criminal was to die. It was 
said of Boswell, just as it was of Selwyn, 
was passionately fond of attending 
We need not, therefore, be sur- 
prised that Selwyn did as others of his time 
Gilly Williams was a kind and good-natured 
man, yet we find him writing to Selwyn: 
Harrington's porter was condemned yes- 
terday. Cadogan and I have already be- 


| spoken places at the Braziers, and I hope 


Parson Digby will come time enough to be 
of the party. I presume we shall have your 
Honor’s company, if your stomach is not 
too squeamish for a single serving. 

It is hard to believe that there were many 
who, like Selwyn, went to the scaffold to 
see some poor wretch in his last agony, just 
would have visited the playhouse. 
John writes to Selwyn: ‘ We had 

of Mr. Waistcott, as he went to 
the gallows I hope you have had good 
sport at the Place de Gréve to make up for 
losing the sight of so notorious a villain.” 

This is a capital description of Pitt, as 
Selwyn saw him in 1781: 


us they 
Henry St. 


I heard yesterday Pitt; I came 
down into the House to judge for myself. 
He is a young man who will undoubtedly 
his way in the world by his abilities, 
But to give him credit for being very ex- 
traordinary, upon what I heard yesterday, 
would be absurd If the oration had been 
pronounced equally well by a young man 
whose name was not of the same renown, 
and if the matter and expression had come 
without that prejudice, or wrote down, all 
vuld have been said was that he was 
a sensible and promising young man, There 
is no fairer way of judging. 


*harles 


most 


young 


Selwyn 
Fox's 


what 
do with 


Fox, 
about has to 
Brooks's: 


You must know that for these two days 
past all passengers in St. James's Street 
have been amused with seeing two carts at 
Charles's door filling, by the Jews, with his 

books, and pictures. He 
Basilico yesterday, and Hare 
his valet de chambre. ‘They 
the same time that the exe- 
and the carts were 
Such furniture 


James 


writes 


goods, clothes, 
was waked by 
afterward by 
bein[g] told at 
eution was begun, 


I never 
Bet 


saw. 

and Jack Manners are perpetually 
vey of this operation, and Charles, 
all Brooks's on his behalf, in the high- 
spiri And while this execution is 
son in one part of the street, Charles, 
ard, and Hare are alternatively hold- 
bank of £5,000 ostensible, and by 


in a 
with 
est 
oO 
Ric 


ingg a 


| which they must have got among them near 


£2,000, 
Again Selwyn writes: 
1 walked home, but called in at Brooks's 


/ . 
* 


RPO A Ee TE RII TORT Ted TAB, SERRE AS 


The Macmillan Company, 


such | 
familiar to | 
\-gentleman of the time of King George III. 


fifty-third thousand of 


VIA CRUCIS. 


as I passed by; Hare in the chair; the Gen- 
eral chief punter, who lost a 1,000. The 
bank concluded early a winner, 12 or 1,300. 
Charles, de c6té ou d’autre, told me that he 
had won 900. I said that I was informed 
from the Emperor that he had lost lately 
8,000, He said, in two days, at various 
sports. I hinted to him that I had a suit to 
prefer. He guessed what it was, and begged 
that I would not just then speak to him 
about money. He was in the right. I meant 
to have dunned him for yours, 


The volume is amply provided with notes, 
so that all the leading personages and their 
conditions can be understood. 


Egerton Castle’s New Work.” 


That the publishers announce a third edi- 
tion of “The Light of Scarthey '"’ demon- 
Strates its acceptability to a large circle of 
readers. The English reviewers have been 
enthusiastic in its praise, even to the length 
of declaring it ‘‘a piece of art perfect and 
reposeful as the marble Antinous.”’ In his 
rather prolix preface the author himself as- 
serts: “ This book is my dream-child.” 

Yet we confess we have found the story 
both disappointing and painful. It 
us by its length. Although we agree with 
the author that it should not have deen dis- 
tributed between two books, we think the 
tale would have gained much by such ex- 
cision and compression as would have con- 
fined it within a volume two-thirds as large 
as the one it fills at present. Nor can we 
envy Mr. Castle “ the stuff his dreams are 
made of,” for “The Light of Searth y ** is 
replete with pain and with horrors. Unhap- 
py and guilty passions, the atrocities of the 
Vendéean insurrection, sickening details of 
violent death, fill too many of its pages. The 
reader is, in a measure, compensated for all 
this tragedy by thrilling incident, forvible 
style, picturesque description, and some 
Strong characterization and vivacious dia- 
logue. But, unfortunately, the 
features are the salient ones. 

The author tells us that “the haunting 
thought round which the tale is gathered" 
is the effect upon a man of meeting in mid- 
dle life the lost love of his youth, she un- 
touched by time, he 
by many encounters in the of life.” 
“The Light of Scarthey” contrives this 
situation by introducing in the fullness of 
time a daughter who is the replica of her 
dead mother. The development of such a 
motif might be an interesting psychological 
study, but just here, we think, this story 
signally fails. In view of the fact: that the 
thought was long brooded over by the au- 
thor there seems to be a singular lack of ef- 
fectiveness in its working out, and of real- 
ity in its presentation; perhaps it loses force 
by being too much complicated with other 
matters, tumultuous and tragic. The real- 
ism of the book goes beyond the rules of art 
when it describes a hanging, and falls below 


them when it portrays the heroine's repul- 
Sive and impossible pursuit of the man who 
loves her sister, 

We cannot, therefore, join hands with the 
laudatory ities across the sea, except to 
agree with t. James's Gazette that the 
author gives us * good measure, pressed to- 
gether, and running over.” 


A Laborer in the Cause a Freedom.” 


When the author of “ Personal Reminis- 


wearies 


repulsive 


‘searred and 


battle 


seamed 


cences of Anti-Slavery and Other Reforms | 


and Reformers”’ had written two-thirds of 
his book death came to him. 
ter told of his intercourse with Sumner, 
Whittier, and Lydia Marta Child. Mr. Isaac 
H. Clothier, in his introduction, while re- 
gretting the unfinished state of these remi- 
satisfied that the work done 
by Aaron M. Powell will still teach the leg- 
son of human liberty. 

Mr. Powell's first acquaintance with the 


niscences, is 


*THE LIGHT OF SCARTHEY. A Romance 
Egerton Castle. Frederick A, Stokes 
pany. $1.50 

*PERSONAL REMINISCENCES OF ANTI-SLA- 
VERY AND OTHER. REFORMS AND RkE- 
FORMERS. By Aaron M. Powell. Published 
by Anna Rice Powell, Plainfield, N. J. New 
York: Caslon Preas. $2, 


Ry 
Com- 





His last chap- | 





“VIA CRUCIS is a strange and 
delightful novel."’—PORTLAND TRAN 
SCRIPT, 


66 Fifth Ave. New York. 


American Anti-Slavery Society began in 
1850. Stephen S. and Abby Kelley Foster 
were the guests of Mr. Powell's father and 
mother. When he was nineteen he attended 
the first anti-slavery convention, which was 
held at Union Village, Washington County, 
N. Y. Mr. Powell describes a woman of 
color, Sojourner Truth, who, born in New 
York in 1787, had been a slave up to 1827, 
when slavery was abolished in the Empire 
State. It is this 
lieved, who did 
career of Frederick Douglass. 
was, at the beginning of the 

movement, rather discouraged. 

casion he was dwelling at length at a publie 
meeting on the many difficulties in the way, 
was in the audience, 
‘ Frederick, 
like an electric 
current of 


so it is be- 
shaping the 

Douglass 
anti-slavery 
On one 


woman, 


so much in 


oc- 


Sojourner Truth, who 


cried out in a stentorian tone, 
is God dead?" It was 
shock, intly changed the 
thought and feeling in the convention. 
As a co-worker Mr. Powell 
of intimacy with all those persons who were 
in the for 
jefore passes 
Garrison, 
dings, James 
Authony, Whi ind 
ell’s labors ne ceased 
at an end in country 


and inst 


was on terms 


striving emancipation 
William Lloyd 
Joshua R. Gid- 
icretia Mott, Susan B. 
Sumner. Mr 
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World's 
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Wendell Phillips, 
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At the 
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His 
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Men and Ws 
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last year Mr 
‘‘In Memoriam,” writes 
Powell, and of his ability as a fe 
teacher. At Chautauqua Mr. 
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Powell died In ring of 
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Myths and Legends.* 
In his new volume Mr. Skinner has 
the delight had prey 
ly done in ** Myths and 
Land” and 

Our Border 
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that our new possessions a! ich in be 
The mple 


tinued work he 


Legends of Ou 


folk-lore of 
fact 
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myth an natives 


to nature’ “lo oun 
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Their 
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bOOK KN 


learned it 


traditions are many, t knowl- 


ten 
out 


are 


edge has nbirely crowded 


myth. Exter and civilizat 
both ill fit 


curious and 


r the 
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that 
forth his hand to 
rends has cer- 
his in 
wonder- 
n 
ymatter 
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bexin 


has 
where 
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sonality, s 
He 
which he write 
better prepared to in 
on the part of tho who 
if he wrote as a task upon the 
of which rejoicing waited 

In “* Myths an egends of 
sessions”’ the standards erected Mr 
Skinner in his former books are easily main 
tained. The dedication is characteristic of 
the genial author, who somehow finds time 
in the midst of busy newspaper life to write 
books that people are pleased in reading 


iryness. 


read his cf than 
spe finish 


Our Pos- 


New 


*MYTHS AND WEGENDS OF OTR NEW POS 
5s SIONS AND PROT BCTORATE By 
Charles M. Skinner. Cloth, decorated cover 
rubricated title page, gilt top, deckle edges, 
l2me. Pages 4. Philadelphia and London: 
J. B. Lippincott Company. Prive, $1.50. 





